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Section I 


GENERAL ADDRESSES 




WELCOME ADDRESS 


Let me ivelcome you to this fifth All-India Basic 
Education Conference Workers in Basic Education 
from all over India have gathered here to take stock of 
the work already done in Basic Education and to plan 
for the work that has to be done in the future. Basic 
Edhcation began un-officially under the inspiration of 
Mahatmaji and under the auspices of the Congress. 
But to-day it is our national policy accepted both by the 
Central and the Provincial Governments That is the 
reason ivhy we find here amongst the delegates to die 
Conference both officials and non-officials This is as 
it should be. While the non-official worker for Basic 
Education will have the devotion, perseverance and 
idealism to live up to the ideas put before the country 
by the Father of die Nation, a large body of irell equip- 
ped permanent officials will be absolutely necessary to 
work out any scheme on a nation-wide basis The co- 
operation of both these elements wll therefore be 
essential for the success of any scheme to be ivorked out 
systematically over a ivdde area 

It is a matter for gratification that almost all the 
Provinces have made a start in Basic Education In 
Bihar, the experiment started by the Congress Ministry 
in 1937 was kept alive by the Advisers’ Regime, -with the 
result that when the Congress Ministers came back to 
power m 1946 they could build upon the work con- 
tinuously. It was not so in many odier provinces. In 
our oivn province we had to take up die ivork afresh 
in 1946 You i\nll expect me to give a brief account of 
the irork done for Basic Education here both b) Gov- 
ernment and non-official agencies I am glad to be able 
to say that Government of Madras has accepted Basic 
Education as their policy and has planned for it lath 
determination The first year was spent in starting 
a model basic school and training school to train 
workers for Basic Schools In the second "jear arrange- 
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ments were made to train the staff for Basic Training 
Schools. In the third year, retraining of the stafife 
of our training schools in the Province was taken up 
on a large scale, so that all the training schools in the 
Province may be converted to the Basic method within 
a period of five years. To help the Aided Training 
Schools also to come into line with the Government 
Training Schools in this matter, they have also been 
given facilities to get their staff trained on Basic lines. 
In the last financial year there were fifteen Basic Training 
Schools in the Province Money has been provided' in 
the budget for the current year to start seventeen Basic 
Training Centres in the Province and staff to man these 
schools have been trained. 

The Government provided during last year for the 
building of ten Basic Training School units A similar 
provision has also been made for this year. These 
training schools will have attached to them sufficient 
lands to provide practice in agriculture and will be 
situated in rural areas. Each Training School unit will 
contain provision for the training school, for the model 
school, for craft equipment, and for a hostel and staff 
quarters to accommodate two members of the staff, in 
addition to lands for agriculture. Each such unit costs 
nearly a lakh and a quarter rupees and it is a good augury 
that in many places people have come forward volun- 
tarily to give sites for the Basic Training Schools at their 
own cost In addition to these Training Schools provi- 
sion has also been made for buildings for basic schools 
— Rs. 5 lakhs for aided basic schools, Rs. 5 lakhs for 
basic schools managed by local boards and Rs 2 lakhs 
for those run by Government. It has also been resolved 
to introduce Basic Education in the two Government 
Training Colleges for men and women and I am also glad 
to be able to tell you that the two other premier Train- 
ing Colleges in Madras have also agreed to follow Gov- 
ernment in this matter. Their staff are also being 
trained for the purpose. 
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I must also mention here the non-official eEorts made 
for the furtherance of Basic Education. They were the 
pioneers in this work. Besides this institution run 
under the auspices of the Sri Ramakrishna Mission, the 
Basic Education Society of Tamil Nad, composed of men 
and women devoted to Basic Education and Gandhian 
ideals, is running a Basic Training School at Kilamoon* 
giladi in the South Arcot District The Kasthurba 
Trust also is running Basic Training Schools in Gandhi 
Gram in the Madura District and at Sitanagaram in 
West Godavari Another Training School is being run 
by non-official effort in Kalapatti near Palghat Many 
Basic Schools are also being run in various places in 
South India. The one at Vedaranyam has a Girls’ 
Orphanage attached to it The Gandhi Niketan besides 
conducting a basic school is also organising other items 
of constructive work Basic schools are also run at 
Perur, Tambaram, Gandhi Ashram, Trichengodu and 
other places. These schools are being run ivith great 
devotion, and their contribution to the spread of Basic 
Education is praiseworthy 

Undoubtedly the greatest need in this as in other 
aspects of national work is a proper and ivell-trained 
personnel We may have the most properly conceived 
system of education in the world but unless we have 
the proper type of people to work it out, it will not be 
a success And so when we want to work out Basic 
Education on a national scale, it is necessary above all 
things to get good workers. The pay and prospects 
must be such as to attract a high quality of men and 
women for the job, and they must have a proper train- 
ing. We must aim at getting the cream of our young 
men and women for this very important work, and this 
can be done only by raising the status of the profession. 
In addition the inspectorate must also be retrained for 
the work of guiding, helping and inspiring the teacher, 
rather than fault-finding and frightening Apart' from 
the training of staff for Basic Schools and Basic Training 
Schools, and the retraininff of the insoectorate. larce 
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administrative problems will also have to be faced. 
Craft material must be supplied, finished products dis* 
posed of, proper accounts* kept, the crafts correlated 
with other activities, and a proper balance maintained, 
suitable books for basic schools and guide books for 
basic teachers must be provided The need to use all 
these activities for the purpose of giving knowledge and 
creating good habits must constantly be kept in mind. 
The rules governing elementary schools should also be 
altered to suit conditions in Basic 'schools so that our 
children may get the best out of Basic Education. These 
indeed are immense tasks and must be faced with steadi- 
ness, vision and enthusiasm. 

There are two misunderstandings about Basic Educa- 
tion which I would like to mention here. There are 
people who think that mere spinning is basic education. 
Many persons labour under the delusion that if one 
knows a little spinning, he knows basic education 
Nothing is farther from the truth Mahatmaji himself 
declared times out of number that mere spinning does 
not constitute Basic Education. One may be the best 
spinner in the world, but if he does not know how to 
utilise the processes of that craft for giving knowledge 
to the child, he knoivrs nothing about basic education 
The second misunderstanding has been that Basic Edu- 
cation provides only one activity i.e. spinning and 
attempts to correlate all laiowledge to this one craft 
This also is not true. Basic Education wants to build 
the knowledge of the child on the experience of the 
child in all its activities namely in the school, the home, 
the play-ground and in its surroundings. "While the 
craft may be an important activity provided in the 
school, the other activities in its life, for example those 
in the hygienic upkeep of the school, excursions, dramas 
and other activities are by no means inconsiderable. 
Properly understood, Basic Education is the most 
natural method of education, wherein all the expeti- 
ences of the child in every aspect of its life are to be 
utilised for the purpose of education. His daily meal. 
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his natural urges, his social relationship witir his parents, 
family and playmates, his experiences in the temple, 
shandy and village shop should all be utilised for en- 
hancing his knowledge 

We should also not forget that the essence of education 
consists not in giving items of knoivledge, but in the 
cultivation of good habits in the physical, moral and 
intellectual spheres The various activities should in- 
culcate hygienic habits, social sense and citizenship and 
ability to think about the welfare of others rather than 
one-self The child must also be given the courage to 
face his daily problems, not to be daunted b) failures, 
but to persist in the effort for things which are good and 
right. And one who studies Basic Education with an 
unbiased mind trill see that the actitiaes protided in 
the scheme of Basic Education do protide for these 
possibilities These facts have been pointed out in 
various pamphlets, books and publications, and I tvould 
request the would-be critics to study them before offering 
their opinions This does not mean that Basic Educa- 
tion does not admit of any improt'ement or that it is 
perfect It is just in its earl} stages and there is tre- 
. mendous scope for further improvement This improve- 
ment will be possible when deioted workei's uikc up the 
work with earnestness and deioiion. Out of their 
patient and devoted work irill groi\* a scheme of educa- 
tion, iriiich ivill proclaim the glorious message of the 
greatest man of the present time. 

We are deeply grateful to Achaiya Vinoba Bha\c for 
coming ail the ivay from "Wardha to open the Confeiencc 
and Dr Zakir Hussain for agreeing to preside I must 
also once again ivelcome the numerous delegates that 
have come from all parts of this great countr}*. I irould 
now request Achar}’a \^inoba Bhavc to open the 
Conference. 


T. S. Avinashilixg CHE’nr\R. 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


You have asked me to open this Conference There 
should be no need to give a speech also. It should be 
enough for me to say, “The Conference has been opened, 
please begin your discussion”, and the Conference could 
start Its tvork. But it has become a tradition that the 
one who opens a conference should also give a speech 
Therefore, I shall place a feiv ideas of mine before you. 

Last year when you all met in Bihar, I placed my 
ideas on Nai Talim before you at some length So 
there is no need to say much now. 

You all know that now-a-days I have become a 
wanderer through the length and breadth of India. 
Wherever I go, I find a great enthusiasm for "Sarvodaya 
Samaj” among the people People ask me how this 
society can be formed or evolved I always answer that 
the best method of evolving Sarvodaya Samaj is tlirough 
Nai Talim. 

This Nai Talim has now been accepted by education- 
ists. Some provincial governments have also adopted 
it to a greater or smaller extent. Some provinces have ' 
given greater attention to this work than others, but it 
is certain that sooner or later all die provinces must 
accept it Of this I have neither doubts nor anxiety. 

But I have certainly one anxiety— this* what ivill be 
the shape of this new education when it becomes a part 
of Government machinery? One fears that its iorm 
may so be changed that it ivill be difficult to recognise 
it, and it may not fulfil the high hopes we have from it. 
One is reminded of the proverb; ‘I tried to fashion the 
God Ganapathi, but it turned out to be a monkey.' 
No one is to blame when this happens, because the gov- 
ernment department is an old piece of machinery, and 
when new wine is poured into old bottles, the result 
is inevitable. Therefore, we should be alert and pre- 
pared to meet this danger. You are all educational 
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experts. You ought to give your thoughts to this, and 
make every effort to see that the method of Nai Talim 
is worked out before our people in its true form For 
this purpose it is necessary that a few model schools 
should be run, where our ideals can be demonstrated 
clearly to the people We should never dilute our 
ideals to make them more easily acceptable, either to 
the government or to the public. 

There is a proposal now-a*days that the seven years’ 
course of Nai Talim be reduced to four years All that 
we insh to say to those ivho propose this is, “You are 
free to carry out as much of the educational programme 
as is possible for you, but we shall refuse to call it Nai 
Talim *’ Nai Talim is a complete whole. It cannot 
be divided into parts A sheet woven in one piece is a 
different thing from a patchwork sheet This scheme 
of basic education is a complete whole of seven years 
and we should insist on it. 

As regards correlation, one hears it said now-a-days 
that tlie knowledge that we must give to the children 
should 'as far as possible’ be correlated to craft-work and 
to the life of the children This, ‘as far as possible’ is 
a "wrong approach, ^^^lat we ought to say is rather that 
knowledge which cannot be correlated to craft work or 
to the children's life should be left out of the educational 
programme altogether. It is not necessary for us to 
acquire all the knowledge in creation. The old Rishi 
said. "We have need of knowledge and of ignorance 
both.” 

Ignorance of unnecessary knowledge is necessary for 
life. We should give our students only that basic knoiv* 
ledge which will enable them to acquire for themsehes 
ivhatever knowledge is necessary for them. In other 
words, we have to ^^e the diildren not knoivledge, but 
the power to acquire knowledge 

The second thing I wish to say is that we greatly lack 
a scientific approach to life. '\Vc don’t know' how to sit 
scientifically, to eat scientifically or e\en how to bathe 
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scientifically. I have seen in cities people wearing 10 
yards of clothing. This clothing is never completely 
wet when they bathe, and parts of their body remain 
unwashed for years I do not wish to say much on this 
subject We don’t need to learn sociologj', but science 
from the West What sociology can we learn from a 
civilization which is divided into small states, and which 
has fought two great wars during the last 25 years? Ours 
is an old country. We have a sociological tradition of 
our own. What we should learn from the West is its 
science. 

Friends ask us, “What have you, votaries of village 
industries, to do wth science?” These friends have not 
understood us It is not true that science is necessary 
only for big industry Science is also necessary in village 
industry. They help each other to grow. 

I also feel that too much attention is being paid to 
decoration in our schools of Nai Talim Decoration 
and design, dance, music and dramatics, have their place 
in life as sources of joy and beauty within their limita- 
tions We should always bear in mind the limitations 
innate in decoration The laboratory of a scientist is 
a beautiful place, yet the scientist does not allow a single 
unnecessary object in the laborator}\ Every object is in 
good condition and in its oivn place, and to a scientist 
this is the highest beauty. I have often seen with pain 
cobwebs and breeding places for mosquitoes behind 
pictures on the walls of basic schools. Decoration must 
be in its proper place in Basic Education 

It is supposed that dancing, music and dramatics are 
for recreation, for joy. But if joy is a thing apart from 
the activities of our daily life, if it is necessary to set 
apart a special time for it, we should realise that there 
is something fundamentally wong rvith our scheme of 
life. The truth is that our life should be filled with 
joy, for' joy is the essence of the spirit. Therefore, our 
striving should be not towards the attainment, but to- 
ivards the purification of the joy that is in us. 
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Now the last thing o£ all. We have given the greatest 
place in our educational system to productive work. 
Even the richest boy that comes to our school will get 
his education through productive work. There is a 
beautiful story of Sri Krishna and Sudama in the Bhaga- 
vata Sri Krishna used to cut fuel from the jungle for 
the daily cooking in his Guru’s house Both Sudama 
and Sri Krishna sensed their Guru and received their 
education together We- wish to bring this respect for 
labour into our schools. To-day’s icorld is divided 
between those who eat but do not work and those who 
do not get one adequate meal though they work hard 
from morning to night. This difference we must 
destroy, and that is wh} our educational system is based 
on productn^e work This is a revolutionary process. 
Some educationists speak of ‘exploiting’ productive work 
for the sake of knowledge I tell them, “Friends, you 
can use these words if they please you. But I must go 
much further My aim is no less than to remove all 
distinction between knowledge and work ’’ 

There are others who ask whether ice wish to turn 
our children into factor)' labourers I tell tliem, “If 
)ou have conscientious objection to productive work, 
I am prepared to gii e our children phjsical exercise only. 
I shall make tico boys sit at one grinding stone and ask 
them to rotate the stones ten times each with the left 
and right hands alternately But I shall be careful not 
to put any icheat into it Because if we giie them the 
exercise i\ith icheat, it will produce flour and children 
■will be turned into factoiy labourer ’’ If I am asked 
again ichy I was so stupid as to cxeicise the grinding 
stone and not use icheat, I shall refer them to Sandoic. 
He exercises for the sake of appetite but keeps carefully 
aloof horn any production. Productive icork •scill giic 
both appetite and produce But ice may not do it; 
we have taken a vow not to produce an) thing useful. 

The people in a lillage irantcd to run a school accord- 
ing to Nai Tallin But the teacher said that a Nai Talim 
school was expensive, and consequent!) an inexpensne 
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school of the orthodox type was opened. We must 
prove that we can run Nai Talim schools in villages 
without any expense Our country is poor. It will not 
be possible to educate the nation unless this education 
is self-sufficient Huge expensive educational schemes 
ivill serve no purpose. Our government has not the 
necessary funds We must make our education self- 
sufficient 

I have said what I wished to say. The conference has 
been opened. Please begin your work 


ViNOBA Bhave. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Synopsis of the Original Hindustani 

Whenever we hold any conferences in India dealing 
ivith important national problems— whether political, 
social, economic or educational— we cannot help recalling 
to our minds the name and the memory of Gandhiji, who 
has left a permanent impress on every single aspect of 
our life and thought. IVhile this is all to the good, we 
must remember that there is also a certain danger and 
the possibility of self-deception in the glib use of his 
name, because many people use it for their oum pur- 
poses without understanding the full significance and 
implications of his message. They claim to be followers 
of his ideas although it is doubtfol whether they have 
really assimilated them and made them their oivn. 

We must remember that Gandhiji icas anxious to 
create a certafn type of social order, but not interested 
in imposing one set pattern on the life of the people. 
Just as a true gardener encourages the growtli of many 
kinds of flowers in the garden and is happy to see their 
variety, so Gandhiji, as a true teacher, welcomed differ- 
ences, and did not desire to reduce all sections of the 
people to a soul-less uniformity The genuine teacher 
is really interested in the unfolding of the latent pattern 
of a child’s life, and has no desire to mould him into 
his oim image. Thus, he may himself be an artist, but 
if under his inspiration his pupil develops into a scient- 
ist, that is, a researcher of truth, he feels happy at the 
development It is only tlie unimaginative adminis- 
trator and the bad teacher who delight in uniformities 
In the past, as well as in our oum age, many countries 
have tried to develop educational systems whose main 
object v-as the stamping of a single pattern of thouglit 
and action on all the people of the countiy. But, as 
we have seen with our own eyes in recent ")ears, they 
were not only destroyed themselves but they destrojed 
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half the ^vorld in this unnatural attempt! Gandhiji was' 
anxious to establish Lok Raj or Democracy, not merely 
as a political form, but ^vith the object of making the 
state and society cater for the development of the indi- 
vidual and the growth of his personality. On the other 
hand, he placed great emphasis on these - developed 
individuals becoming in their turn good servants of 
society. 

Our traditional education has been content "with pro- 
viding children inth books* and symbols. The great 
contribution made by Gandhiji to our educational 
thought ivas to replace these by real things and real work^ 
and thereby to remove the barrier which has divided 
education from life. In giving the pride of place to 
work, the idea was that die child should develop the 
basic life values which were to be realised by him in 
every single action of life Thus, from this point of 
view, even in an ordinary process like eating, there is a 
possibility of both life and death, of ministering to the 
good or ministering to the evil The fundamental task 
of education is to lead the child to the appreciation of 
basic values like truth, goodness, beauty and justice and 
help him to translate that appreciation into actual terms 
of life. When the growing individual becomes a real 
servant of these values, he is impelled to make the sub- 
jective into the objective and his hand then becomes 
the hand of God. He wants beauty and goodness and 
justice and knowledge not only for himself but for all 
people, so that they may permeate the environment in. 
which society lives and moves and has its being Thus, 
through real work and the appreciation of its deeper 
significance, Gandhiji’s system of education seeks to 
give us genuine life values We must, however, remem- 
ber that mere spinning or plying the charkha ivill not 
by itself unfold these values They can only be revealed 
by the true teacher through his interpretation and the 
force of his personal example This is, indeed, a very 
difficult task and we should frankly realise and accept 
these difficulties. 
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I would also like to emphasis tlte fact that if "we are 
to create a good social order in our countr\% it is essen- 
tial that some of our best men and ^romen, particularly 
of the younger generation, should give this task their 
life-long devotion and not run after lucrative jobs in 
offices, ivhich is the dominant mood of the present age. 
Before you enter the teaching profession or take up any 
wider educational or social work, you must carefully 
search your hearts to find -whether you have a genuine 
desire for rendering ser\ice to the children and to your 
country. If there is a lack of genuine enthusiasm for 
this objective, no great success can possibly be achieted. 

WTien -we are thinking of spreading basic education 
throughout the country, we must realise that it is a 
very big project which only the Government can tackle 
adequately, and therefore the responsibility for its large- 
scale organisation must rest on the Government ANHiat 
then is the role of private effort in this fields ^Vhenever 
work IS organised on a very big scale, there is always the 
danger that its quality may be lowered and its form and 
spirit may be changed. Under the circumstances it is 
the function of voluntary' non-official agencies and per- 
sons to maintain higher standards of work and carry 
on pioneering experiments so that the Government 
agency may also be inspired to improve the quality of 
its achievement 

I should also like to invite your attention to a tendency 
that has been developing for dividing Basic Education 
into two parts— Junior Basic Education for 4 or 5 years 
follovred by Senior Basic Education for 3 jears Now, 
there is no harm in designating these two stages as such, 
but in actual practice there is a tendency to provide, for 
die present, education for 4 to 5 ^ean only and postpone 
the full programme of Basic Education to some more or 
less distant future when additional finances ma^ be a\ ail- 
abie for the purpose I regard this tendency as involv- 
ing a great veastage of effort and cnergv and as an edu- 
cationally unsound procedure "When we could not 
provide adequate education of the older tvpe, vs-liich 
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consisted largely of the three R’s, ^vithin 4 or 5 years 
how can we possibly hope that the more exacting and 
ambitious programme of basic education can be carried 
out •within this period? That was why the Basic 
National Education Committee insisted from the outset 
that the total period of seven years should be regarded 
as an integral whole. The reason usually given for 
providing Ais truncated type of Basic Education is that 
Government have not the necessary finances at their 
disposal. People who advance such arguments forget 
that, from the point .of view of production, it is precisely 
in the higher grades that the products of children’s work 
can become a source of income. If the province can 
run five years Basic Schools efficiently, there is no reason 
why they should not be able to run eight years schools 
also, because during the last three years they should be 
able to meet a large percentage of the additional expendi- 
ture involved. If they are unable to do so, there is 
something seriously •tvrong with the organisation of their 
basic schools. 

I have been recently touring the country wth the 
Indian Universities Commission and the impression has 
been strengthening in my mind that the Universities 
are not at present playing their part in national life 
effectively and that no radical reforms are possible with- 
out rebuilding our educational foundations. The Uni- 
versities seem to live in a totally different world of ideas 
and occupations, Avith their faces turned a^vay as it were 
from national life Their teaching work and their 
research seem to be playing hide-and-seek "^vith the real 
problems wth which we are confronted. A large 
majority of the students who enter Universities and 
colleges only want to obtain certain degrees They are 
not interested in, and have developed no attachment to, 
either knowledge or art or the great social issues of con- 
temporary life. This atmosphere is fatal from the point 
of view of the national future, because, after all, our 
leaders of thought and action must largely come from 
the Universities and they must be so trained that they 
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can become conscious servants of great values Even 
from this point of vie^v it is important to bring about 
reform at the primary level because it is in these primary 
and basic schools that the seeds of these \‘alues are 
initially sotvn If tve can gradually build up a durable 
foundation of these better values in the life and minds 
of our children, we shall be able to attract, in due course, 
willing and qualified social workers to all fields of 
national activity and thereby education will be able to 
play its part worthily in the development of ‘the good 
life’ for our country. 


Zakir Hussain. 



NAI TALIM AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


I came to Perianaickenpalayam to listen rather than 
to talk, for I have had not even one day’s experience in 
Basic Education I can claim only to be able to see 
from the outside and appreciate what Gandhiji has done, 
and I can only repeat here what I have already said in 
many Conferences. 

Many people have now come to realise the full impli- 
cations of Basic Education. I told the Conference at 
Poona in 1946 that if it is thought of merely as a peda- 
gogical theory it mil not succeed; it is a good pedagogical 
theory, but ■without the ideology behind, it is a form 
rvithout a substance and ivill not last. This position 
is endorsed by the Secretary’s report. Basic Education 
stands or falls by its philosophy of life, individual and 
social. 

Gandhiji looked to education as the means for estab- 
lishing the social order of his conception. You may 
accept the education •without the social programme, 
because like all other means which he used, it is good 
in itself. But, if you isolate it from its social philosophy, 
it cannot prosper for long; it is cut o£E from its roots. 

Basic Education is fundamentally democratic— politi- 
cally, socially, economically. For there can be no true 
democracy "without non-violence; true democracy de- 
mands a classless and casteless society. Our present 
society is capitalist and aristocratic; labour is at most 
tolerated, it is not accepted as the basis of life and 
dignity. Basic Education loo^ on everyone as a worker, 
while aristocratic capitalism implies servants and a 
leisured class. To introduce Basic Education into our 
present society is to put new -^vine into old bottles. 

The Governments, Central and Provincial, can there- 
fore best help Basic Education not by financial aid to 
schools, but by working toward a classless and casteless 
democratic society. We, the common people of India, 
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must decide whether we are going to work for a new 
social order based on truth, non-violence, and political 
and social democracy. ^V^’e must see that our Govern- 
ments work for this— or turn them out The social 
order will change "when tve generate power as Gandhiji 
did and have the sense of urgency that he had Think 
of his calls to action* “Swaraj in one year’’ (1920) 
“I will not return to this ashram till India is free” 
(1930); "Quit India” (1942!) This is the only way, a 
revolutionary' urge to immediate action, the urge which 
made Tesus cry to his people “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand”. 

Basic Education is meant to be universalised That 
can come about only through State effort and it follows 
therefore that ive must have a neiv State and a neiv social 
order. We must see that the right man (in terms of 
the new truthful non-\aolent democracy) are placed in 
power, and tliat power is moralised One cannot do 
everything by proxy, if ive ivant Basic Education and all 
tliat it implies, we must act ourselves, in the social and 
political as 'well as the educational spheres, and act with 
urgency'. 


J. B. Kripalani. 




Section II 

SURVEY OF BASIC EDUCATION IN 
PRACTICE. 




(a) ALL-INDIA AGENCIES 
THE STORY OF T\\'ELVE YEARS 

With April 1949 Nai Talim completes nearly 12 
years of life 

Its modest beginning was a small article in the //au- 
jan (July 31, 1937) where Gandhi ji, iriiile discussing 
the economics of piohibition. said, “As a nation ive are 
so backis*ard in education that we cannot hope to fulfil 
our obligations to the nation in this respect in the gi\ cn 
time during tliis generation, if the programme is to 
depend on money. I have therefore made bold, e\en 
at the risk of losing my reputation for constnictive 
ability, to suggest that education should be self-support- 
ing. By education I mean an all-round drawing out of 
the best in child and man— body, mind and spirit. 
Literacy is not tlie end of education nor even the begin- 
ning. It is only one of tlie means •whereby man and 
ivoman can be educated. Literacy in itself is no educa- 
tion I would therefore begin the child’s education by 
teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it to produce 
from the moment it begins its training. Thus e\cry 
school can be made self-supporting, die condition being 
that the State takes oicr die manufactures of these 
schools 

“I hold diat the highest development of the mind and 
the soul is possible under such a system of education. 
Only c\eiy handicraft has to be taught not merely 
mechanicall) as is done to-day, but scicniificaH\. ie, 
the child should knoiv die why and the wherefore of 
c\ ery process ” 

This was die small beginning of one of the greatest 
rciolutions in education 

Gandhiji himself iv'as fullv conscious of the rciolu- 
tionaty character of his proposal. plan to imp.ut 

primary education through the medium of tillage hrndi- 
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crafts like spinning and carding, etc , is thus conceived 
as the spearhead of a silent social revolution fraught with 
the most far-reaching consequences It will provide a 
healthy and moral basis of relationship between the city 
and the village and thus go a long way towards eradicat- 
ing some of the worst evils of the present social insecurity 
and poisoned relationship between the classes. It will 
check the progressive decay of our villages, and lay the 
foundation of a juster social order m which there is no 
unnatural division between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ 
and everybody is assured of a living wage and the right 
to freedom. And all this would be accomplished with- 
out the horrors of a bloody class-war or a colossal capital 
expenditure such as would be involved in the mechani- 
zation of a vast continent like India. Nor would it 
entail a helpless dependence on foreign imported 
machinery or technical skill. Lastly, by obviating the 
necessity for highly specialized talent, it would place the 
destiny of tlie masses, as it were, in their own hands.” 

Revolutions^ whether social, political, economic or 
educational, are rarely welcome. They are feared with 
a sub-conscious understanding of their implications. 
And this fear, following some subtle sociological and 
psychological laws, takes the form of opposition. Yet, 
at the same time, there are always a few who have seen 
the vision and are willing to risk everything for the great 
adventure of translating this vision into life 

The history of Nai Talim during the past few years 
has followed the same pattern. 

In the press and on the platform, in committee meet- 
ings and casual conversation, ‘Gandhiji’s revolutionary 
proposal’ was abundantly criticized and opposed, some- 
times vehemently, by parents, educationists, and others. 
These were not insignificant criticisms They were based 
on an entirely different conception of the social order. 

Gandhiji, the quiet originator of this ‘revolutionary 
proposal’, continued his work explaining and answering 
the critics with his characteristic gentleness through his 
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talks and his mitings. And he did not stand alone He 
had attracted a few others also who had seen die vision 
and were ready to translate it into educational practice. 
As a first step, a small conference of social and educa- 
tional trorkersi including the education ministers of 
the different provinces, ivas called in "Wardha in October 
1937, die main broad principles of this ‘New Education’ 
were accepted, and a small committee was appointed to 
prepare a tentative scheme and syllabus This tenta- 
tive scheme, as prepared by the committee, was accepted 
by the Indian National Congress in March 1938 The 
first insdtution of Basic Education ivas opened at "Wardha 
in April 1939. The several provinces followed suit and 
experiments in Basic Education were started b) Pro- 
vincial Governments and educational icorkcrs and 
institutions in almost ever}' province of India By 
October 1939 there were 247 basic schools and 14 train- 
ing schools, ttydng to work out the experiment of Basic 
Education in kashmir, Delhi, United Prosinces, Bihar, 
Orissa, Central Provinces, the Bomba> Presidency, the 
Madras Presidency and the State of ^^^sore * 

Hoir the work of Basic Education has groirn oi 
languished m these Provinces during the last ten ^ears, 
xvill be described h) the delegates at tins Confcicncc 

The next important event in the Instor) of *Xai 
Talim’ was the first Conference, held in Poona in 
October 1939. At that critical houi, when the second 
World "War had started, India had been made a pain to 
the ^Var without her consent, and the Congi*css Go\cin- 
ments were on die etc of giving up office on this moral 
issue .-Vt this juncture the most important contnhn- 
tion made bv Basic Education was the declaration of the 
President of the Conference that “a new idcologv of 
education based on justice. co-opcrati\c endtatoui, 
productite work and respect for human indit idu.ilitt 
is a mo^t powciful guarantee of peace jiiNtice anti 
humami)." 

1 Tro priTT’n in iSc r:\ \ 

uheix Bvjc riUiciticn intnv\tcr-l in I c^U 



The Conference also recorded its feeling that the 
work of Basic Education was of such vital importance to 
the future, of the country that it should be continued 
without interruption, .whatever the political changes 
that might occur in the near future. 

The next period in our national history was the period 
of individual civil disobedience. This was funda- 
mentally a moral movement of a strictly restricted scope. 
No living system of education, however, can remain 
divorced from the main stream of its nation’s history 
and the movement had its influence on the work of 
Basic Education which was then in its very early stages. 

The second Conference of Basic Education at Jamia- 
nagar ^vas held in April 1941 in the midst of this move- 
ment. Gandhiji's message to the Conference set the 
note for the work for the next two years: 

“I hope that the Conference wll realize that the 
success of the effort is dependent more on self- 
help than upon Government, which must neces- 
' sarily be cautious even ivhen it is well-disposed. 
Our experiment to be thorough has to be at least 
somewhere made without alloy and without out- 
side interference.” 

During this period the number of Basic Education 
experiments declined. The Orissa and the Madras 
Governments stopped the experiment by a Government 
notification. The Bombay Government hesitated 
whether to stop or to continue, but allowed the Basic 
Schools to go on. The Central Provinces’ Government 
discontinued its work, though not officially. Some 
national institutions like the Andhra Jatiya Kalasala at 
Masulipatam had to close down for lack of funds and 
public support Yet the few institutions and workers 
who continued the work did it in full faith, feeling 
that It was the only solution to many problems of our 
national life. The Bihar Government made a long and 
careful report on the work of the 27 basic schools in 
Champaran District during 1940-41 and stated in con- 
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•elusion “The total effect o£ Basic Education, as 
envisaged by tlie framers of the scheme, should be the 
development of the whole personality of the child. It 
is too early to pronounce a definite opinion on the 
matter, but "we feel that the results so far acliieted in 
tarious directions mark notable adtancement totvards 
the goal ” 

The next great movement in our national life tras the 
movement of 1942 It profoundly stirred the entire 
nation It seemed at first that the life of the whole 
countr)’ t\*as plunged into darkness. But it was the 
•daikness before datm. It t\*as the same tvith Basic 
Education Institutions were closed, -workers vere in 
jail, and it seemed for the time being as if Nai Talini 
was out of the picture of national life Yet, m this 
darkness Nai Talim v.'as being bom aneu’. 

The originator himself came out of his detention v iih 
a new \ision of Nai Talim. One of his first utterances 
was on the subject of New Education He said, “I 
have been thinking hard during the detention o\cr the 
possibilities of Nai Talim until m\ mind became rcsti\c 

“^Ve must not rest content with our present achicte* 
ments ^Ve must participate in the homes of the 
children "We must educate their parents. Basic Edii* 
cation must become literally education for life.” 

The second chapter in the histon* of Nai Talim bcirin*^ 
with this illuminating definition of it, .as ’‘coc\tcn«he 
rvith life itself." .Again and again in his talks and kill- 
ings. Gandhiji tried to explain this new conception of 
Nai Talim as education for life and through life “U 
had become clear to me," he said, “that the scope of Bi<ic 
Education has to be extended. It should include tlic 
•education of etersbody at c\ct) stage of life ‘ 

It was felt ncccssan at this stage that workers 
in constnicthc v'ork and specialh h?<'c cuvc^iuva 
should meet together to tn and undcrsf'rd this j'tw 
Inicrjirctaiion of Nai Talim to assess the ts'o-k o*" iht 
past fi\c %e.aTS and to plan the future proar.M'”Vt' in 
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the light of co-operative discussion of the enlarged, 
scope of the movement. A Conference of national 
workers was called at Sevagram in January 1945, and 
was opened by Gandhiji widi the following words: 

“Up to the present, although our education was new, 
we have lived as it were in a bay sheltered from the 
open sea, and protected in another way also, in that 
our work was restricted in its scope. Now we are being 
driven out of our bay and thrust into the open ocean. 
There we have no guide except the pole-star That 
pole-star is village handicrafts. Our field now is not ' 
merely the child of seven to fourteen years of age, the 
field of Nai Talim stretches from the hour of concep- 
tion in the mother’s womb to the hour of death." So 
that our work has become very great, yet our workers 
remain the same. 

“Let us not care about that. Our real friend is God 
who is Truth. He Tvill never deceive us. This Truth 
can be our friend only when we stick to truth and care 
for nothing else. There is no room in it for show, 
for egoism, for anger and cruelty. We become teachei’s- 
of the villagers, that is to say, we become true servants 
of the villagers The reward is work, and the "witness 
is our orvn heart— there is no other. Whether or not 
we have a friend in the search for Truth, makes no 
difference. 

“This Nai Talim does not rely on money. The cost 
of Nai Talim comes from the education itself. TVhat- 
ever objections may be raised, I know that real educa- 
tion is self-supporting There is no shame in that, but 
there is novelty. If we can do it, if we can show that 
this is the way to the true development of the mind and 
brain, then those who laugh at us to-day will sing the 
praise of Nai Talim and Nai Talim will become uni- 
versal. And the seven lakhs of villages which to-day 
display our poverty will themselves become prosperous* 
their prosperity will come not from without, but from 
within, from the true industry of every villager May 
this dream be a true vision!” 
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The next task before the workers of Basic Education 
was how to work out this conception of Nai Talim as 
education for life through life, into an educational 
programme. This programme naturally di^dded itself 
into four parts corresponding to the four stages of life: 

1 Adult Education or education of men and 

women in all stages of life, including the 
care and education of the expectant mother 
and the mother, ■iv'hile the baby is yet 
dependent on her. 

2 Pre-Basic Education or the education of chil- 

dren under seven. 

3. Basic Education or the education of children 
from seven to fourteen. 

4 Post-Basic - Education or the education of 
adolescents who have completed basic 
education. 

Four committees were appointed by the Conference, 
to prepare and revise schemes of education for these four 
stages of life. The village of Sevagram was chosen as 
the first field for -work on a complete programme of Nai 
Talim. 

A pre-basic school was opened and beginnings t\*ere 
made to^rards working out a programme of adult educa- 
tion according to the foUovdng objectives* "The aim 
and object of Adult Education is to educate the \illage 
adults to lead a better, fuller and richer life, both as 
indmduals and as social units This education should 
be imparted tirrough some suitable rural handici'aft and 
other creative and recreative actiiities. It is education 
for life and through life It will touch the life of the 
villager at all points and icill utilize all life situations for 
the abo% e purpose ” This programme of pre-Basic 
and Adult Education for the village, closelv co-ordinated 
witli each other as two aspects of one integral educational 
process fonns the basis of Nai Talim. This is what 
Gandhiji meant when he said, rccehing the purse of (tie 
Kasturba Gandhi Memorial Trust; “The scoj3C of Ba«ic 
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Education includes the education of the whole of society- 
beginning with the children and going up to adults and 
old men and women. It has to be imparted through the 
practice of handicrafts, village sanitation and medical 
relief, preventive and curative, especially tvith regard to 
deficiency diseases.” 

“It is my dream,” he said, soon after he came out of 
detention, “that in a few years, there will be real wealth 
in our villages and the villagers will be clean and healthy, 
peaceful and happy. If this is not so, I shall understand 
that there is something WTong tvith our work in Nai 
Talim.” 

The next stage was the education of boys and girls 
between seven and thirteen; in a complete programme of 
Nai Talim, this education must naturally grow out of 
the roots of pre-basic and adult education in the village. 
In this field, the workers had had the experience of five 
to seven years of work and could plan their future pro- 
gramme -with greater confidence on the basis of this 
experience. A committee was appointed to revise the 
first syllabus of Basic Education prepared by the Zakir 
Hussain Committee in March 1938, and to plan a com- 
plete educational programme of eight years on the basis- 
of experience of the work -vvith children and adults in 
the villages for the last ten years. The experience of 
workers both in basic education and in other ^pects 
of constructive work was taken as the basis of this edu- 
cational programme which forms the centre of the pro- 
cess of Nai Talim This programme of a complete 
eight years’ basic education will be placed before the 
conference for discussion Only main fundamentals are 
described here. 

Objectives. 

‘The ultimate objective of basic education is to help 
all boys and girls in India to gro-^v into: 

i. Citizens of a new social order based on co- 
' operative work as envisaged by Nai Talim, 
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•vdth an understanding of tlieir rights, 
responsibilities and obhgations in such a 
societ5^ 

ti Individuals, ivhose personalities have had op- 
portunities of balanced and harmonious 
development. 

The social aspect of this education was given the first 
place, to bring out clearly the philosophy of Nai Talim 
xvhich accepts individual good, not as an end in itself 
but as an integral part of common good 

Educational Programme’ To achieve the objective, 
the educational programme for eight years was planned 
round the following main activities.— 

1. Essential knowledge, habits, attitudes and 

skills, necessar}' for clean and healthy liv- 
ing (indmdual and social). This idll 
include activities relating to personal and 
community cleanlmess, study of the ele- 
ments of ph^'siolog}", hygiene, sanitation, 
dietetics, and physical education. 

2. Training in citizenship— practical and tlieore- 

tical— at home, at school, in tillage, countr)'^ 
and die world— including studies in his- 
tory, geography, civics and elements of 
sociology and economics. 

3. Capacity for self-sufficiency in food— ability 

to grow vegetables sufficient for the family 
consumption— and acquaintance lath the 
fundamental processes and principal tools 
of agricultural operation— ability to cook 
a simple meal 

4. Capacity for self-sufficiency in cloth.— ability 

to produce cloth from rair cotton. 

5. Capacity for self-sufficiency for shelter 
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6. Basic Craft— 1. Agriculture and gardening. 

2. Spinning and weaving. 

3. Wood-work. 

4. House-building and repair. 

7. General Science and Mathematics. 

8. Social studies. 

9. Study of the Mother-tongue. 

10. Art. 

11. Music. 

The standard of attainment at the end of Basic Edu- 
cation may be summarised under the seven followng 
main hea(k:— 

1. Capacity for clean and healthy living. 

2. Capacity for self-sufi&ciency in food and 

clothing. 

3. Mastery (knowledge and skill) over the basic 

craft .sufficient for earning one’s o^vn liv- 
ing (balanced diet and other minimum 
necessities.) 

4. Training in citizenship— neighbourliness and 

trustworthiness, understanding of the 
social, economic, cultural and political 
problems of India and the world. 

5. Sufficient mastery over tool subjects such as 

language and mathematics to enable the 
pupils to carry on their daily activities 
efficiently and further their knowledge 
after the completion of the basic course. 

6. A scientific attitude to life: acquaintance 

mth the fundamental scientific, mathe- 
matical and mechanical principles in con- 
nection tvith the activities of daily life. 

7. Sufficient introduction to the recreative acti- 

vities to enable the pupils to appreciate 
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txue art, form good taste, entertain Ae 
community and use their OAvn leisure with 
profit and pleasure 

Post-Basic Education. The first batch o£ pupils in 
the basic schools in Bihar and Sevagram completed their 
course of seven years in January* 1947 and it was need- 
ful to define the objectives and the programme for the 
next stage which corresponds to the University Educa- 
tion under the existing system A committee ^vas 
appointed The task before the committee tvas not 
merely an extension of the basic syllabus. It was no 
longer a question of preparing children for their future 
life, but it was a question of training adolescents to ful- 
fil their functions as men and women, as parents, wage- 
earners and citizens on the completion of the course. 
If Nai Tahm is education for life, the course of Post- 
Basic Education must not only give the students a voca- 
tion or train them for all-round individual hfe, but must 
also prepare them for ivise parenthood and creath’e 
citizenship in the New Social Order based on co-opera- 
tive work, as envisaged by Nai Talim 

This question, therefore, led the workers into the 
very heart of the philosophy of Nai Talim. After care- 
ful thinking and seeking the following were accepted 
as the objectives of Post-Basic Education.— 

1. Post-Basic Education like Basic Education 
should be developed round some form of productive 
work, or socially useful activity 

2. The social objectives of Post-Basic Education 
remain the same as in Basic Education, namely to pre- 
pare a useful and active member of society with a clear 
understanding of the rights and obligations of citizenship 
and willing to play his part in evolving the neiv social 
order 

3. This education must be complete in itself. 

4. The course of studies should be developed round 
acthities necessary for the development of the nation 

3 
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from which the pupils may choose according to their 
capacity and natural bent. 

5. Each course of studies will develop according to 
the necessities of the course, the average period being 
three to four years 

6. The medium of instruction should be the regional 

language. 

\ 

7. The course should be so organised that the pupils 
earn enough for their balanced diet and other minimum 
necessities through the activity or activities selected as 
the centre of their educational programme. 

8. The ultimate objective of Nai Talim is that 
every boy and girl of India should also receive Post-Basic 
Education. This ivill entail no additional expenditure 
for the state, as it is expected that Post-Basic Education 
will be a self-sufficient unit both economically and educa- 
tionally. 

9 The greatest necessity before the nation to-day is 
that of teachers of Nai Talim. Therefore, the first task 
before the institutions of post-basic education is the 
preparation of teachers The objective of Nai Talim 
can be fulfilled by organising an institution of post- 
basic education as a self-sufficient, self-reliant society 
based on co-operative work, which fulfils all its neces- 
sities in balanced diet, clothing, intellectual and recrea- 
tional life through co-operative work 

WTien the members of the committee met Gandhiji, 
he threw out the challenge that post-basic education 
must and should be entirely self-supporting If it were 
not so, we should understand that something was funda- 
mentally ivTong with our ivork. If Nai Talim cannot 
be self-sufficient we cannot reach out to the seven lakhs 
of villages He further said, that we must carry out the 
experiment of post-basic education quietly before the 
whole picture is placed before the nation It was 
decided, tlierefore, to start tivo experiments in post- 
basic education, one in Kumarabagh, Champaran, Bihar 
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and one at Sevagram. Their experiments on the edu- 
cational programme, the self-sufficient aspect and the 
technique of post-basic education will be earned out 
carefully, and on the basis of their experience, a tenta- 
tive syllabus of post-basic education may be prepared- 
The results of these experiments of the past two years 
will be placed before the Conference by the tiro insti- 
tutions of post-basic education It can be said hov'- 
ever, inthout any hesitation or doubt, that Gandhiji’s 
expectation regarding the self-sufficient aspect of post- 
basic education can be fulfilled. 

Almost all the provincial governments have by this 
time introduced Basic Education through their Educa- 
tional Departments The programme of Basic Educa- 
tion accepted by the Pronneial Governments, howe\er, 
v'as one of four to five years onl) The reasons put for- 
’tvard for the curtailment of this minimum demand of 
eight years’ compulsor^^ and universal education made 
by bodfi the Hindustani Talirai Sangh and die Central 
Advisor}' Board of Educadon was the financial one 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh went very carefull} 
into bodi die educational and the financial aspects of 
Basic Education and passed the following resolution in 
its meeting held on the ISdi November, 1948: 

“The Sangh noted iddi satisfaction the results 
reported from several quarters with legaid to 
production of useful goods when craft-woik ivas 
given its rightful place in the educational pro- 
gramme The results jusdfy the hope that in 
schools where the significance of ciaft-irork as an 
educative force is fully realised, production will 
be enough to meet die nmning cost of the schooI.« 
This is, howeier, possible onl} in full basic 
schools of 7 or 8 grades, as the last three grades 
contribute much more than proport ionateb to 
the total craft-production of the school I'he 
Sangh views tdth misgiving the tendcnc) in «omc 
protinccs to reduce the duration of basic cduca- 
don to five seal's for financial reasons The 
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Sangh also believes that the continuation of 
education to the eighth grade mil, if craft-work 
is properly organised, ?ntail no nett extra expendi- 
ture. For educational as -well as financial reasons, 
the Sangh feels convinced that the duration of 
basic education should in no case be reduced to 
less than eight years.” 

In Gandhiji’s last talk on Nai Talim on the 14th 
December, 1948 he said* “Basic Education is generally 
interpreted as education through craft This is true to 
a certain extent, but this is not die whole truth. The 
roots of Nai Talim go deeper. It is based on truth 
and non-violence in individual and collective life Edu- 
cation is that which gives true freedom Untruth and 
violence lead to bondage and can have no place in 
education 

“This true 'education must be easily available to every- 
one It is not meant for a few lakhs of city people but 
-must be wdthin easy reach of millions of villagers This 
education cannot be given through the dry leaves of 
books It can only be given through the book of life. 
It does not need any expenditure in money. It cannot 
be taken away by force It can have nothing to do with 
the teaching of sectarian dogmas or ritual. It teaches 
the universal truths common to all religions 

“The teachers of Nai Talim can do their work 
effectively, only if they have faidi in truth and non- 
violence Then diey can draw even the hardest hearts 
towards them, as a magnet A teacher of Nai Talim 
must have all the qualities of the wise man described 
in the second chapter of the Gita.” 

This is the task left behind by the father of the nation 
for us, the workers of Nai Talim We have promised 
in the last conference of Basic Education that ‘we shall 
try our best to carry out his work to our last breath.’ 
This promise has been given both by our friends, -^vho 
are the law-makers and administrators in the provinces 
and in the centre to-day, and also by the constructive 
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workers Our friends the legislatois and the mimstcis 
have ■wider fields of sennce and greater resources 
both in men and money. As Nai Talim is a programme 
of national education, it can only be put into elfcet b\ 
those in charge of national education Yet is*c must 
admit idth regret that the experience of the past fei\ 
years seems to indicate that the existing machinei\ of 
education through the government department finds it 
difficult to adjust itself to tliis educational i solution 
and there is alivays a tendency to compioraise mt!i the 
existing standards and methods. This has gn en i isc to 
a certain amount of misunderstanding and bitiernes> 
among constructive i\*orkers 

This IS an unhappy condition for the futuic deiclop 
ment of Nai Talim In tlic piogi*aninie of Nai Tallin 
the education departments of the proiincial goiern- 
raents and the organisations and institutions of construc- 
tive work should co-operate ivith each othci and then 
work should be complementary The education dcpai i- 
ments of the governments have to cam out the pio 
gi'amme of the application of the principles of Nai Tallin 
on a nation-tride scale On the other hand, the institu- 
tions and organisations of constructne tcoik must cent* 
as pioneering institutions tdierc an attempt is made to 
carry out the programme of Nai Talim in its entiict\ 
The task is difficult The resources in monc} ami 
workers available for institutions of constnictnc uoik 
are limited, sometimes praciicall) non-existent Yet the 
goal they have set before themsehes is a moic difficult 
one They must justify through their icork Gandhi ji s 
challenge that the tsork of Nai Talim docs not depend 
on inonc}, that it must be self-sufficient Thc\ must 
also fulfil his dream of the happ) and hcaliln Milage, 
which has the real isealth of co-opera ti\ c effort as a 
lesult of Nai Talim. 

"lYc hope that the woikcrs of Nai Tallin in the '• ilk'^ecs 
of India will rise up to this challenge 

E An> SN \v\i sx 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA REPORT 
(Summary) 

As education is a provincial subject, the help given 
to Basic Education by the Government of India as such 
is mainly indirect. It takes the form of grants to the 
provinces for implementing their post-war programmes 
which are in general based on the Sargent Report. Over 
and above what is being disbursed on this account, the 
Government of India has set aside Rs. 50 lakhs for the 
training of teachers of Nai Talim. The distribution of 
this sum has not yet been decided The target period 
during ^vhich universal education up to the age of 14 
years should be attained has been reduced from 40 years 
to 15, compulsion for the age group 11-14 to be 
introduced last 

In the centrally administered areas of Delhi, Ajmer 
and Menvara, two Basic Training Schools have been 
started Refugee teachers were given intensive training 
at Jamia Millia In July 1948, fifty Basic Schools were 
started, and later more, there are now 60 to 70 Basic 
Schools at work in rural areas round Delhi. 

REPORT OF THE KASTURBA GANDHI TRUST 

(Summary) 

The Trust is at present running twelve Basic Schools 
in different ‘provinces The Executive Committee has* 
now resolved, however, that in future the Trust wll 
concentrate on pre-Basic Schools. This decision was 
taken for various reasons — financial difficulties, paucity 
of workers, and inability of the available workers to 
direct the full scope of Basic Education. 



(b) PROVINCIAL AGENCIES 
Assam 

The Assam Government prepared a scheme for the 
inti'oduction of Basic Education m tlie province in 1946 
An Advisor}' Board tras formed by the go\ eminent 
with Shrimati Asha De\i, Shri Ar}ana}ajkam, Dr. Ansan 
and others to put the scheme into practice and guide 
die irork 

For starting Basic Education m Assam II teachers 
were trained in Sevagram and 12 in Jamia Millia during 
1946— ’47 Fourteen teachers were trained during 1947— 
*48, and 27 in 1948— ’49 in the same institutions thus 
making a total of 64. Of these, diree instructoi's opted for 
Pakistan after partition, one joined a private institution, 
one was transferred, one discharged and one resigned, 
leaidng 57 instructors, of whom 15 are from the districts 
of Lushai, Naga and Khasi and Jaintia Hills For 
stalling Basic Education in the proiince six areas haie 
been selected in six different districts, these are Dudnai 
in Goalpara, Roha in Noirgong, Sootea in Tezpur, Tita- 
bar in Johat, Udarbund m Cachar and Shillong 
Though the trained instructors irere ready for starting 
training schools, no regular residential training scliool 
could be started during the year 1947-48 as the build- 
ings were not complete, tlie firm who took the contract 
had not fulfilled it (A Special Officci was subsequently 
appointed for completing tliesc buildings). The build- 
ings aie noi\ nearing completion Of the 57 tiamcd 
instructors 35 are now working in six different training 
schools, seven aie engaged in six high schools vlnch 
are going to be com ei ted to post-basic «chools gi-adualh. 
file arc engaged in fi\c primaia teacher^ tmining schools 
as a first step to conxeri these training schools into liaMC 
Training Schools and 10 teachers will be engaged in 
die two training schools, i\hich aie going to be ojicntd 
\er) soon in the Naga and Ludiai Hills ^ 
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During the year 1948-49 training of teachers ivas 
started in hired buildings at Titabar, Sootea and Udar- 
bund, and in the netv buildings in Shillong. Training 
could not be started at Dudnai as no house tvas available 
there even for accommodating the instructors So, this 
had to trait till the buildings were complete 

At Roha in Nowgong district, thatch and bamboo 
houses were constructed for starting the training centre 
early The centre which is a woman teachers’ train- 
ing centre started functioning as a residential institution 
from December 1948, -wnth five instructresses and 
one instructor and 25 trainees. After one and half 
months of training the trainees could produce suflScient 
good yam on the takli to start weaidng also They 
have "woven .beautiful towels with the yam. It is pleas- 
ing to note that a community kitchen ivdth trainees of 
different castes and religions is mnning ver}' smoothly 
and efiiciently. 

All the six training institutions irere declared foimally 
open on the 7th March, 1949. 

The number of Lower Primaiy' Schools ivhich are 
being converted to Basic Schools and sendng as practis- 
ing schools are given below:— 


Titabar . . 5 

Roha . . 1 

Shillong . . 1 

Sootea . . 1 

Udarbund . . 5 

Dudnai . . 1 


14 

Some of the teachers of tliese schools have completed 
, training and some are under training. At present 163 
teachers are under training in the different training 
centres. The number of trainees is small compared to 
the number of ti'aining schools; it is due to the fact that 
we have not been able to take die full strength as the 
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buildings arc noi ^cL complete But i\*e hope to admit 
to the full stTcngtli from next )ear. 

A number of pn\atc institutions ivhich have started 
Basic Education have been granted aid by the Got em- 
inent The names of the institutions and the amounts 
sanctioned are given beloiv.— 

No71- 

leciomig RecuDing 
Rs Rs 

1. Sakti Ashram, Fakiragi'am 10,000 6,000 

2 Desanginukh Middle Eng- 
lish Schoor . 5 000 2,400 

r» Panbari Buniadi Shiksha- 

sram 10,000 

4 Kamaigaon Basic School 2,000 

5 Handique Village Industrial 

Residential Institution 5,000 

6 Five Basic Schools in com- 

pact area in Boko 10,000 6 000 

Government have also decided to introduce Basic Edu- 
cation in six selected High Schools graduallt by stages 
thus comerting them into post-basic schools 

Though the scheme of Basic Education was adopted 
by the Government in 1946, verv little ^rork hzis been 
done due to the difficulty of construction of buildings 
for the training institutions. Note the training centres 
haAe been started, it is hoped diat Assam also will con- 
tribute her share to the progress of Basic Education in 
future 

' Amalprova Das, 

' Advisei 


5,000 

1,200 

2,400 



BENGAL-Non-official Work 


In June 1944 Basic Education was first introduced in 
Bengal, and had to depend entirely on private organisa- 
tion and private initiative The Provincial Branch of 
the Talimi Sangh has made some headivay in spite of 
immense difficulties, and is conducting a Basic School 
at Balarampur, where spinning is the basic craft, and 
gardening and safai (cleansing) are emphasised as sub- 
sidiary crafts. 

Up till now we have children reading up to the sixth 
grade Rapid improvement has been noted in the chil- 
dren of the school regarding agility of mind and body. 
They develop keen powers of observation and attain 
skill in every detail of work In literary education also 
they are in no way inferior to the children in ordinary 
schools. Rather, our children are clear in thinking, 
bold in expression, and free in ivriting. 

' The total yarn output of the institution during the 
year is 4,775 gundies (hanks). That is 1,994 sq yards 
of cloth The teacher trainees are self-sufficient regard- 
ing cloth That is 30 sq yards per head per year 

We have gone a long way towards self-sufficiency in 
the production of vegetables When we first opened 
the institution at Balarampur there was hardly any 
kitchen gardening m the village. Through our efforts 
the villagers have now started growing vegetables and 
the quantity of vegetables produced by the institution 
itself during the year has been 117 maunds 9 srs and 11 
chattacks Our intention is to increase it further by 
compost manuring to ivhich special emphasis is given 

Owing to the success of our institution, the people 
have now partly shaken off their old prejudices and are 
convinced of the superiority of our system resulting in 
a general demand for Basic Education in our rural 
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aieas Bui our owi lesouices aic not adequate to meet 
such demands, which can only be satisfied by Govern- 
ment machineiy. Unfortunately, howet^er, the present 
Government of ’^Vesi Bengal has not accepted Basic 
Education as their educational policy, though they are 
making some isolated cffoi'ts in this direction 

Labanyalata Chanda 


BIHAR 

AVith the end of 1948-49, Bihar completes 11 years 
of continuous trork in the field of Basic Education It 
has at present 1 3 basic training schools, one multilateral 
post-basic school con'esponding to five unilateral ones, 
and 100 basic schools. There is a plan to raise the 
number b} 1951 -’52 to 35 basic schools, 60 multilateral 
corresponding to at least 160 unilateral post-basic schools, 
and 1,600 full-fledged basic schools for children of six 
plus to 14 plus }ears of age, as a preliminar}' to the spread 
of unitei-sal basic education with the corresponding 
higher post-basic, university and technological education 
as a development thereof 

2 The total number of students under instruction 
under this system of education on the 31st March, 1949 
was 12.011 as against 5,782 on the same date of the 
previous year as detailed below — 



Institution 

1949 

1948 

1 

Basic Training Schools 

946 

502 

2 

Post-Basic School 

284 

187 

3. 

Basic Schools 

10,781 

5,093 


Total 

12,011 

5,782 


3 Sanction ivas received for starting a Pre-Basic 
School and a Senior Basic School for girls These are 
being organised A plan is in the offing for the conversion 
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of 33 old training schools into basic training schools- 
Craft and social training have been inti'oduced in all the 
24,000 Primar)', Middle and High Schools It is pro- 
posed to open a basic training college in a rural area 

4. The }ear saw. the planning and initiation of cer- 
tain experiments of great educational importance, viz. 
(1) the classification of pupils seeking admission to basic 
schools according to their age irrespective of their 
previous attainments and (ii) the opening of special 
classes attached to basic schools where ex-students of 
'non-basic middle schools and students of hi gh schools 
may be admitted for the practice of the social habits and 
the crafts of basic schools and for the study of subjects 
like general science and social studies, with a view to 
fitting them, in a year, in accordance with their previous 
attainments and their application and steadmess in the 
special class, for being placed in the next year in the 
appropriate classes of post-basic schools The first 
experiment has in view the attainment of the required 
standards ordinarily reached in eight years by pupils 
entering school at six plus years of age, in a shorter 
number of years, say four or five, by older boys and 
girls beginning their school life at the age of 9 or 10 
The second experiment will give non-basic school 
students, who have not had the benefit of basic educa- 
tion from the very' beginning the opportunity of having 
it at a later stage of their life -vvdthout suffering any 
appreciable loss of time because of the change over. In 
addition, the diversion of these students from a pre- 
- dominantly literary or bookish education to Post-Basic 
Education, will give the nation a larger number of 
harmoniously developed young men and women, capable 
of attaining self-sufficiency and standing on their ovm 
feet, for recruitment in the various development depart- 
ments and professions, and particularly as teachers of 
the prospective basic schools to be provided on a nation- 
wide scale 
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MU »>is .MO tn h.iiul foi dcvclojuiij!; the 
rtiMi.’l u.iMMMi; mIuh»1 .Tt Pama nno n Pedagogical 
uh InmuMt fni tiu' «.tiid) and loMsion of cuin- 
< ida Mid SM •.mngilun du. niganisaiion loi the pioduc- 
tjon aiM*. j)Mi>jjcaiK>n of U,-'.!* r<’u{ aiion litcr.Muu \ 
fuiini ini'Mion foi innu cionoiniral ‘•unt^h and 
di*MM<.'S in {ojuu'dion viih the tiafts and pmlc'S’onc 
m .md {isAti)a’i( st hoois nndu lon- 

•■uUi.Mion \VniK home'- :nc hemg pl.'unod ninth mil 
he Mt’thtd ’* an exjninnint. tt» '•elected ha'»K sduxilb 
i( 1 tiu' i'tntiM of pupiK toi'iini, iio.n pool and I^hLv nd 
i.Minht'. M> i]>,n tlun aileii''nKc nt 'rlinol nia\ not be 
.• iov lo the fannh winch suetis the jnodiicts o| then 
1 dituii Ih"*‘-t<pmP u'lnfoue tin nniodiu lion of coin- 
jnpt,* .nitndante fot piipiK of age gitnips «‘\ pins to 
' ' j'hi'. b' pio\ uhng the pnpiN tii need with the facili- 
ties ha Hi nniaimn , ihenuthts to a ct iiain extent mih- 
t>tu lunig a 1)111 <Un ti])Mn then (annhe;* anti thus ensunng 
tlun .itiendantt, in scIuk)! foi ihe full tight \eais touise 

G ihe total ton o| bisir education dining the %eai 
was I\s f),8GjSM as detailed helov — 




Rs 

1 

Ilasir Schools 

2 13.225 


basic 1 nmiing Schools 

J '16.875 

r* 

Post -basic School 

27 576 

1 

Adniinisnaiion .nul Miscellane- 
ous 

13 822 

5. 

Cajiiial iion-iccuning expendi- 
ture 

2,2 i, 691 


1 otal 

9,86,189 


The basic institutions aie in \aiioiis stages of develop- 
ment One basic training school and 28 basic schools 
have been in existence for 10 yeais A feu* have been 
in existence for about tlncc }cars and a few are only a 
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few months old. The post-basic school is still in the 
process of organisation. 

7 The total production of the schools during the 
year was valued at Rs 63,276. The sale proceeds 
deposited into the treasury were Rs 40,405. Articles 
worth Rs 59,190 were in stock including those worth 
Rs '23,276 of this year and those worth R5.35,914 of the 
previous year. In addition, articles of food worth 
Rs. 1,900 were consumed by the school pupils to meet 
their nutritional needs The basic school pupils en- 
gaged m various items of public service such as vaccina- 
tion and disinfection work at the time of epidemics, 
holding tree plantation weeks for re-forestation, and 
repairing and helping to repair bunds, village roads, etc. 
They also undertook the repair of school buildings, etc. 
The total value of these services to the State and the 
community, interpreted in terms of money was 
Rs 78,000. The basic school boys also through their 
programme of self-sufficiency in managing their own 
sanitary arrangements and cooking, etc. saved their 
parents and guardians a sum of Rs. 24,600. Hence the 
total money value, if all work may at all be evaluated 
in term of money, of the work during 1948—49 of the 
Bihar Basic Schools, may be put at Rs 1,67,776, although 
for Government accounting purposes, the income was 
only Rs. 40,405, the amount deposited into the treasury. 

8. For purposes of assessing the economic possibili- 
ties of the scheme, a study of the achievements of the 
18 complete basic schools in Bihar, 1 at Patna, and 17 
out of 27 in Brindaban may be of interest 

(i) These had a total enrolment of 2,779 and 
the amount spent from the public funds on their main- 
tenance was Rs. 1,30,007. This gives gross cost per 
pupil of Rs. 46-13-0 and per school of Rs. 7,222-9-0. 
This, however, would need examination from the points 
of view of attendance and maintenance of the proper 
teacher : pupil ratio. The number of teachers employ- 
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ed in the schools was 146 Had each teacher an aterage 
attendance of 30 pupils, tliere would hate been 1380 
pupils in the schools, the facilities provided would hat c 
been fully utilised- and the gross cost would hate been 
reduced from Rs. 46-13-0 per pupiLper year to Rs 28-12-0 
b) calculating the production of the additional pupils 
at the rates actually achieved b) those alread) on the roll 

(ii) The total craft proceeds in the IS schools 
tvere Rs 26,394 of which Rs 14.542 were deposited into 
the treasur}' and articles worth Rs 11.852 of this )ears 
products remained in the stock Deducting this fioni 
the total cost the nett average cost of a complete basic 
school was Rs 6,414-11-0 per annum 

(lii) The table below shoirs the income and 
earning per pupil during 1948-'49 on the ascrage 
attendance during the year as a irhole maintained in 
these schools — 

{N B. Income is the total proceeds fiom craft 
work including the cost of raw materials and craft con- 
tingencies Earning is the value of the laboin of pupils 
and teachers deducting the cost of tan inatenals and 
contingencies). 

fiv) The average attendance in the 18 coinjilctc 
basic schools during the )ear 1948-49 in the grades I 
to VIII ivas 28, IS. 9, 7, 7. 8. 7, and 7 icspccincl) IVcie 
the aserage attendance for the school as a whole 250 
(150 m file junior grades and 100 in thicc top grades) 
as planned, the income calculated on the basis of tiie 
income actualh attained bs pupils and teachers on an 
aieragc in one basic school nould ha\c been Rs 6 70’1 
a \car and the e.\penditurc on c,ich Rs 10,200 a \e.u 
and the schools would have been sclf-.sufi’cicni to tlic 
extent of 65 per cent This is. howcicr on the ba<5-> 
of the averages .as achieicd b\ all the 18 full-iledctd bp'ic 
schools together as gnen in column 5 Rut let U' 
at the highest axerage nchicxcil in a gra<k of a’n o n ol 
the indhidual schools as gixen in column 7 b''^ 
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been attained by a grade collectively in an} one of the 
schools IS capable of attainment by all. vith better 
organisation, equipments facilities supenision and co- 
ordinated effort. And so on tlie basis of the highest 
actual average per pupil in a grade reached b} an} one 
school in 1948-’49, the income of a full-fledged eight 
grade basic school inth a total attendance of 250 and a 
staff of nine teachers, would hate been Rs 10.251. 
Rs 11,927 and Rs 15,901 per annum for a basic school 
with ireaving agriculture and u'ood and metal ivorL 
respectively as basic crafts in the top three grades M. 
VII and VIII, and with one or two subsidiaiy crafts 

(v) The results of some of die most succcsdul 
schools are given below (page 51-52). 

I need not offer an} comments If tve go fonvaid 
with faith and if all concerned pull together, tiic results 
alread} achieved and the expenence gamed i\ill enable 
us to provide for basic education on a nation-is-idc «calc, 
at no distant date 

9. The Post-Basic School at Brindaban ivdth 2?1 
pupils on the roll has an expenditure of Rs 27.}7(i 
The school is not }et full} equipped and the pupils iiaic 
not had enough opportunities of co-operati\c work ^uii 
ing their age and skill and capacity Still the} earncfi 
Rs 10 940 during the \ear with less tlian onc-third of 
the required facilities and consequently of utilisation 
of their powers Excluding this amount the nett co<t 
on the school iras onh Rs. 17.636 This school also b\ 
then public services effected savings to the .Sf’ic ,>nd 
to the comnninitv to the extent of ncarh R<i '.**00 
That when the ‘School is fulh organi«cd and cquipp.d 
it will be able to make itself «:c]f-supportin£r is cst’’hli''u.Tl 
from what has been achieved bv the «cnio’ cf 

ba<!!c schools and v. Ini the posi-basjc pupih tht. •"•.he 
have achieved with im'hqurte facilities 

10 -Apart fiom tiic d.cvelopr'tni in tlic .'"‘''.i 
sclf-sufhc'opc' J''e pupih o’" the b-'S'c i’ 's o ’H 

grades a”d in all tlic aica? invt crcual vc.- • n* *■ 

i 
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impression upon all those that have come in contact 
with them or that have done them the honour to observe 
them at work and at play. A galaxy of eminent educa- 
tionists and distinguished personages visited die Bikram 
Basic Training School on the occasion of die Fourdi 
All-India Basic Education Conference in April 1948, 
They included the Hon'ble Desh Ratna Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, Dr Zakir Hussain and Acharya Vinoba Bliave, 
practically the whole of the Provincial Government 
headed by H. E. the Governor and Hon’ble the Premier, 
and members of the Bihar legislatures who were good 
enough to see and watch collectively the progress of 
basic education in Bihar. Visits were paid to individual 
schools during the year under report by His Excellency 
the Governor of Bihar, the Hon’ble Messrs Justices Das 
and Sinha of the Patna High Court, the Hon’ble Premier 
and Hon’ble Ministers for Finance, Revenue, Develop- 
ment, Public Health, Local Self-Government and Educa- 
tion, by Dr Morgan of America, Member of the Indian 
Universities Commission, Dr. Tarachand, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India and many othei 
distinguished educationists from Madras, Mysore, Bom- 
bay, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Assam 
and last but not least, from the Jamia Millia Islamia 
and Sevagram These distinguished guests have visited 
institutions scattered over the diflEerent parts of the pro- 
vince and the impression in each case 'was that honest 
efforts iv6re being made in these institutions for the 
creation of a new Social Order in which all citizens will 
be harmoniously developed, educated and enlightened 
individuals functioning in a co-operative demoaratic 
community. The social and the recreative programme 
of the schools, their compositions in prose and in verse, 
their dramatisation, recitation, discourses, expression of 
opinion on the current topics of the day, the manuscript 
magazines that they bring out, the regular diaries they 
maintain, and the reports and reviews of the work they 
■write periodically, have demonstrated to the visitors that 
while the pupils receiving education in basic schools 
were being brought up to stand on their otvn feet eco- 
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nomically, they were also having their intelligence anti 
what may be called their academic and literaiA talent^ 
developed in a way which compares favourablx i\uh 
the youngsters of a comparable stage of schooling in an\ 
other educational system of the woi'ld One of out basic 
schools had the honour of a visit from Syt. Saint Xilial 
Singh, the well-known Indian journalist of international 
fame, and it is a matter of pride for those engaged in 
basic education in Bihar that tliis a enerable modern sage 
felt happy to see put into practice here avhai he Imc’ 
been advocating for nearly 50 years— that the education 
of hand, head and heart should all go togethci 

11 There is no wonder, therefore, that the basic 
system of education has caught the imagination of ihc 
people of Bihar practically throughout the pi o\ nice 
Three hundred and se\enty-fiic acres of land h.ne been 
added to the schools during the yeai 194S- 19 and the 
new schools ha\e been opened only •wlieic the local com- 
' munity has made offers of at least 5 acres of laiui foi a 
basic school and 30 acies of land foi a basic iiannng 
or a post-basic school Offers of moic than 1 Uon acic'. 
of land and construction of building lalucil ai about 
Rs. 20 lakhs arc undei consideration riicic is a pio 
gramme to start dining the coming scan HU> moic 
basic schools six basic ti*aimncr «chools and about 
a dozen post-basic schools Teachers foi ilit'C aic 
being trained and there is cicrs icn«on to be 
lie\e that fuiihci offers of land and buildings v.iii be 
foiihcoming Some of the ba«ic schools to be oj'L^ud 
will be CMSiing piimary. middle oi high stluob co"- 
^ Cl ted to the new programme, some will be nn ones 
These wall be stalled whcneiei ihcie is a nuohr <:cr and 
as cxinccd b% the people of the localii' t 'kjn:> up ei 
ihemschcs the responsibiliis for pio'.jdiP.. land. ->01 
making and maint.airting !niildnig'« 1 hc'C liiUrn’T'. 
spontaneous offers of the people In no im.'”n m’- 1 t '1 
01 highlv educated but gcncr.’lh onbn-'r', tM 

p’oiidc land fice and to shnre the rcsj'<insibslu ' . ; • 
''oiuiniciion ant' iminicinncc of ho >•(.' •' *'• 
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two things. First, that the masses are moving faster than 
those above are inclined to believe, much less to move; 
second, that with the inherent poiver that unsophisti- 
cated persons have of putting tlie first things first, they 
are prepared to contribute their mite to the cause of tlie 
New Education. If the enthusiasm generated is taken 
advantage of in time, it is capable of relieving the 
Government of a very substantial portion of what may 
appear to be, at first sight, the rather high capital cost 
of full universal basic education. It is this high initial 
cost -^vhich sometimes makes those in authority take 
shelter in subterfuges, such as reducing the period of 
full basic education or modifying it in ways which 
would make it a mere shadow of itself The Govern- 
ment of Bihar has sanctioned an Educational Planning 
Staff for the province It was decided as far back as the 
year 1944-’45 by the Education Committee of the then 
Post-War Reconstruction Board that basic education of 
eight grades reaching up to the age of 14 plus would be 
the foundation upon idiich ivould be raised the super- 
structure of the Post-War Educational Development of 
the province It is hoped and believed that with the 
interest in basic education shovm by the present Govern- 
ment in Bihar, and particularly the Hon’ble Minister 
for Education, Achaty^a Badri Nath Verma, the wishes 
of the Father of the Nation, with regard to educational 
development through die Samagra Nai Talim of his 
conception, will be fulfilled in Bihar before long 

Before I conclude I must thank, on behalf of Bihar^ 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh and particularly its Secre- 
taries Syt Aryanayakamjee and Smt Ashadeviji for the 
very close guidance and encouragement that they have 
given us all these 11 years. 



BIHAR-Non-official ^Voik 
(Summary) 

Madhajira Basic School stalled in 19-10. but ivas 
closed in 1942. In 1945 it teas re-opened and another 
school started, tinder the leadeiship ot Sii Laxmi Narain. 
These two schools are now running under the guidance 
of the Hindustani Tahmi Sangh and iiith some Goiern- 
ment aid 


BOMBAY 

Beginning oj Basic Educalwn''- 

Basic Education was first innoduced in the piotince 
of Bomba) b) die Congiess Ministiw soon afici it came 
into power in the )ear I93S It was naturalh an cN-peri- 
inental measure to begin irith, confined to a few schools 
distributed over three compact aicas in the three 
linguistic legions of Maharashtra. Gujarat and Kainaiak. 
Provision was made foi the special naming of the staff 
at three tixiining centres at Loin. Katargaum and Dhai- 
isar. The) were provided with a qualified staff of 
graduate teachci's who had been deputed foi training 
in Basic Education at ^Yardha and Jamia The cvpcii- 
ment could not be earned on \cr\ effccii\cl) as the 
Congiess Goicnimeni went out of powti «onu .•’ftu 
\Yhile the Basic Schools continued to function thti did 
not icccne suflicicm cncoui'agcuicm and '•uppon t\uh 
the result that the total numbci of chilihon in tliL-c 
schools ni 19-15 iras less than 3,(190 

Piogi<'«5 ot Co'iipJtbon Pnw/in Ethuntion — 

new chaptei of expansion and loform in tin fwld 
of PiiuMU Education was opened in tiic N'tnmd (.fo- 
ernment with the p.'>ss-igc of ihc Piimar) I'din nioa \f: 
of 1917. Tins \ct IS m some w.-»\ a most nnpo’t nt 
document of social k’gisl.->tion nul In^ ihc iicird "f ’.s 
of univcixal, iiee and compul<on pnnl.'t^ ^.d^c.uf^^l rll 



over the Province, to be provided vdthin 10 years for 
all boys and girls between the ages of six and eleven 

Compulsory education has already been introduced 
since 1947 in places having a population of 1,000 or 
over and tlie age groups of 7-8, 7-9, 7-10, 7-11 and 
6-1 1 will come under it in the first, second, third, fourth 
and fifth year respectively. After the first five-year plan 
is complete ,die sc^ieme of expansion -tvill be extended 
to cover the smaller villages in the next five years and 
the question of bringing the age group 11 to 14 under 
compulsion •will be taken up. Government are fully 
conscious of the importance of preserving the unity of 
this period of seven years’ education and in most of their 
Basic Schools seven years’ education is being provided. 
But compulsion has so far been applied, for financial 
reasons, only up to 11 years 

This is a huge scheme involving the task of bringing 
32 lakhs of children into schools at a cost of about five 
crores It will be necessary for this purpose to construct 
at least 6,000 new buildings, to pro\dde the necessary 
''equipment and the staff for enforcing compulsion, for 
class teaching and for supervision and inspection. It 
will require at least 25,000 additional primary teachers. 
It is expected that by 1956, most of the children in the 
Bombay Pro'vince •will have received the minimum 
schooling necessary to ensure that there wll at least be 
no relapse into illiteracy. During the short period that 
the scheme has been in operation out of about 3,75,000 
children due for compulsion under the plan over 3,25,000 
children have been actually enrolled. It is hoped that, 
■with improved supervision, the percentage of enrolment 
will improve further. 

This, however, is only the organizational skeleton. An 
important question is the type and content of Primary 
Education that is being provided for the children. The 
Act does not by itself specify the type of education to be 
provided It is, therefore, possible to proceed •with the 
expansion of primary education and simultaneously to 
prepare the ground for Basic Education by the introduc- 
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tion o[ craft t\ork in schools, b) training teachers in the 
technique of Basic Education, b) cons citing onhini"' 
Training Institutions into Basic Institutions and cicn- 
tually b) comerting ordinary prnnar\ scliools into B’«jr 
Schools Such an oierhauling is dcfinitch a p.iu of 
the pohc) of the Bomba) Goiemment 

The Policy of Govctntnenl and if^ luiplcvinUaUnn 
(a) The Policy ~ 

Speaking at the All-India Conference of Ldncatinn 
Ministcis held at Poona on 30 th Juh 1910 . the lltsuei- 
tion Minister, Hon'blc Mr. Khcr said Out idta i'- 
to haie a co-operatne. non-coinpciitivc socicti in vhi<h 
c\er\ citixcn imU be sclf-i chant and i\iU be engtt to «.h> 
some useful service for society and help in citiimt: 
ncu social oidci riicrcfoie see have to cotucit I’li 
mail Education into sound Iki'^ic Euucation oi t Uk 
lion centering lound a CT.ift 

(hj Jutiodnctwu of Ciaft — 

Govcinment have starling fiom that rlc.n dtchn.UM.i* 
accepted ilic pohc\ of intiodunng B’^lc Idin-’ii"'? ' 
stages in all PiiniiU) Schools 

As a lust step it iwis dtcidea to mttoluto v . •' ' 
dcla\ the teaching of .'•onie suitabk rr.if, in cvu. .* 
m.n'v school Tl'c piopO''td ti.afis fo' the ' 

as lollov.i., 

1 Spinning in the lowei rl'’s<f. k’di”: t*' ’> * 
ing in the higher ckss^s 

i! kitchen gaidcnhu in tiie lovci k . , 

to \giicnltnie in ihe high - 

3 Caidbn-nd modelling in th.r io*--.'' ‘ ‘ " 

ing UJ no '■ 1 Moik ri tiie j “ 

\nv oihti i.ivfi*' snit-'hh lo; .> p 't,. al ' ' > 

be intuiuut I v ’th the n'. .M<r», -t . <i ;* < 

mtni 

In o’, <t to 'n 5 1 . this j p'- s* \ ' • 

ip aiki-na't rr * ' c , o' ti,,v ,• ‘ ' < 

r‘'''oVk no’- * I . 
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for their training in various crafts at existing technical 
and other institutions or with the co-operation of local 
bodies and private agencies. The duration of the 
courses in spinning and weaving was fixed at 3^ months 
each, in cardboard modelling at three months and in 
agriculture and carpentry at one academic year each. 

As teachers qualified to teach different crafts are 
becoming available, the teaching of craft is being intro- 
duced in primary schools by stages i e in standards III 
and V m the first year, in standards III, IV, V and VI 
in the second year, in standards III to VII in the third 
year, in standards II to VII in the fourth year and in 
standards I to VII in the fifth year. In the third year 
of the scheme craft-teaching will be started in about 
2,000 schools, in the fourth year in about 11,000 schools, 
and in the fifth year in about 16,000 schools First 
grade schools will ordinarily be selected for the intro- 
duction of craft teaching in the first two years, large 
second grade schools ivull come next and finally one 
teacher school and approved aided schools. A state- 
ment giving the number of teachers trained so far in 
crafts, the number of teachers actually engaged in craft 
work, and the number of schools in which craft has been 
introduced, as it was in the middle of 1948, is given in 
the follotring table which gives division-ivise figures. 


Dmsion. 

No of Teachers 

jNo of Schools 

trained ini 
craft j 
i teaching \ 

engaged 
in craft 
work 

*in which craft 

1 has been 

I introduced 

1 

2 

1 3 

i ^ 

N. D. 

. , 1.040 

* 633 

1 413 

S. D. 

801 

, 240 

182 

N. E. D. 

. . ’ 270 

i 100 

i 100 

C. D. 

883 

j 195 

1 221 

D. 

. ' 1 793 

j 368 

I . 

i 334 

l 

Total 

. . 3,786 

i 

1 

1 1,536 

j 1,250 
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By the end of 1948 craft teaching was introduced in 
over 700 additional schools, bringing the total to about 
2,000 schools. In the light of these figures it would not 
be unicasonablc to cxjicci that in the com sc of fiic 
years, it would be possible to provide craft teaching 
for about eight lakhs of children in the Province 

The organization of this craft work in schools is a big 
task, and is likely to become much bigger during the 
next five years, invohing, as it does (in addition to the 
training of teacheis) the supply of equipment, purchase 
of raw products and disposal of finished ai tides produced 
at thousands of piimaiy' schools This question of dis- 
posal has been discussed several times, but no final solu- 
tion has yet been c\ol\ed It will necessarily require 
the close co-operation of the admimstrath e and teaching 
staff of the municipalities and District Local Boards as 
well the setting up, in due course, of some central 
agencies at Taluka towns for the disposal of products 
which cannot be sold locally 

(c) The Product we Side — 

The producthc side oi craft w'oik has not yet been 
fully woikcd out and it is not possible to gi\e accurate 
statistical data. The figures of income leportcd by' the 
Administraiiie OHiccrs foi a few' first grade Basic 
Schools diffci markedly' horn school to school but, 
generally speaking, so fai spinning and weaiing crafts 
show gi cater profit. In a few priiate Basic Schools, as 
high as .>0';^, to of the recumng expcndituie on 
ihc ^^aivUic^ ol the icc^chcrs has been met out of the in* 
come •iccrmng from children s craft w'ork. But these 
shoufil noi bo icgardcd as tipical, and before making a 
moic gcncnl statomuu it will be nccessan to watch 
loMiks p little lonqci. 

Ii mn howoti. bo M.nod that the departmem as well 
. 1 ' ilic basic boird pic conscious of the impoitance of 
this hoin on cducpiiona! and financial gi'ounds. 
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(d) The training of Teachers.— 

As a first step towards the introduction of Basic Edu- 
cation proper on a large scale, we have to train teachers 
in basic methods and ideology For this purpose, the 
training institutions are obviously the starting point. 
To pave the way for their conversion into Basic institu- 
tions, crafts and community work have been introduced 
in almost all die Primar)^ Training Colleges (Govern- 
ment and private) which are about 90 in number. At 
the same time, the work of retraining their staff in basic 
methods and craft work has been taken in hand. A 
training centre for graduate teachers (draivn from the 
staff of training institutions) was started in July 1947 
at Belgaum, and itS' first batch was trained there for 
staffing basic training institutions and doing supervision 
work It "was, however, found that one such centre 
could not provide effective training in the regional 
languages for teachers drawn from die diree linguistic 
regions Consequendy since July 1948, three post- 
graduate training colleges have been started at Bordi, 
Ahmedabad and Dhanrar Their students have been 
recruited from the Government and non-Govemment 
training institutions They get their full salary and 
allowances plus a compensatory alloirance of Rs 20 per 
mensem each, while any fresh candidates ivho may be 
admitted are eligible to receive a stipend of Rs 40 per 
mensem. All these students are required to stay in the 
hostel and to take part m the community life which 
includes safaij social work, and work in the kitchen, 
etc A very important item of their training is the 
Village Contact Programme In the year under review 
all the three institutions took their students for practical 
work to certain selected villages where they stayed for 
about a fortnight doing various forms of useful social 
seridce The first batch of these three colleges has just 
completed the training and taken the Diploma in Basic 
Education 
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Besides diesc, a number of teachers from Go\einnicm 
and non-Govenimcnt Training Institutions and <onic 
Assistant Deput\ Educational Inspeciois h?’ c bctu 
trained in Basic Education at Sc\agiatn. ]amia rod 
Vislnsabhaiati A batch of about aO pnrian •-c''o >! 
teachers isere trained at Setagram In the 
Spinnci's' Association in Dcccinbci 1917 nn i 
batch of 50 teachers is being deputed thn 1 , » 

course of 15 months' training I'en iiamefl g a in t^- 
rrcic deputed to Sc\agra.m in lOlG-’dT and m 19 IT- ’S 
Some graduate tcacheis havc been tiamcd n 
Education at the Jamia I'ra nng Imiitutc dm mg tot 
last tv.o }ears Some tcachci aic iikth m be dtpnud 
this ^ear to the >Vrts and Crafts Section of '.'I'^ir a^i'm m 
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Agencies of Basic Education:— 

A number of co-ordinating agencies, advisory and 
executive, have been established for implementing the 
programme of Basic Education The Educational 
Adviser to the Government of Bombay is responsible 
for formulating the schemes and advising the Govern- 
ment on the general policy in regard to Basic Education. 
The Director of Public Instruction is responsible for the 
general administration of Basic Education and one of 
his Deputy Directors has been placed directly in charge 
of this important department. He also acts as Secretary 
to the Board of Basic Education ivhich has been con- 
stituted to Avatch the progress of Basic Education and to 
formulate its proposals and recommendations for con- 
sideration by Government The present chairman of the 
Board is Miss Indumati Sheth Avho is Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Hon’ble Minister for Education and a 
firm believer in Basic Education She has succeeded 
Shri Narharibhai Parekh, a Avell known social and edu- 
cational Avorker, Avho resigned last year on account of 
ill-health The Board consists of both officials and non- 
officials, the latter being in a majority. GoA^’emment 
IiaA^e alAvays paid careful attention to their advice and 
proposals and in the general orientation-of Basic policy 
their A^ieAvs have had considerable Aveight In addition, 
conferences of departmental officials are held occasionally 
in Avhich persons concerned Avith the implementation of 
Basic Education in all its aspects (as Avell as others) come 
together for discussion of common problems, particularly 
those confronting field Avorkers. 

Besides these agencies, a number of local advisory 
bodies of basic education Avorkers haA^e been formed to 
help the progress of training institutions The Depart- 
ment of Education has been able to establish close and 
fruitful co-operation Avith non-official Avorkers in the 
field of Basic Education and fortunately there is none of 
that tension Avhich is often found betAveen officials and 
non-officials elscAvhere. 
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The existing position’'-- 

The position in regard to the Basic Schools in the 
existing compact areas is sho-wn belo\\-— 


Compact Area 

No. of Schools 

Pupils 

1. Kamatak 

19 

2,752 

2. Maharashtra 

^ 23 

3,268 

3. Gujarat 

13 

1,981 

Total 

55 

8,000 


These figures include the practising schools attached 
to the three Basic Training Centres and a fei\ other 
private Basic Schools Of them 27 are fiist grade 
(Senior) and 28 second grade (Junior) Basic Schools 

In 43 schools the basic craft is spinning and cotton 
weaving, in 6 wool weaving and in 6 agriculture Gov- 
ernment have recently framed special rules for the 
inspection of and the grant-in-aid to Basic Schools 
maintained by non-Govemment agencies. This is meant 
to encourage voluntary effort in this field where it is 
specially called for and it is likely to establish some uni- 
formity of standards between Government and non- 
Govemment basic schools Arrangements ha\e been 
made for the adequate supers ision of all basic schools 
by specially trained Basic Supervisois and Craft Super- 
visors appointed for each compact area 

Experimental Institutions — 

Besides these, a number of experimental basic insti- 
tutions have been established by prhate individuals and 
agencies As tliis is a potentially important development. 
Government has adopted special means of encouraging 
these bodies to can:y^ on the work on their oim lines and 
given them liberal grants for tlie purpose on the recom- 
mendation of special Inspection Committees consisting 
of both officials and non-officials. 
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Amongst these institutions may be mentioned Gram 
Bal Adhyapan Mandir, Bordi; Pre-Basic School, Bordi, 
the Basic Training Institution, Pimple, run by Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapeeth; Adhyapan Mandir, Vedachi 
and Post-Basic School, Vedachi; and the Basic School at 
Karadi, which are doing some experimental work in the 
field o£ Pre-Primary, Primary and (in one case) Post- 
Primary education on Basic lines. 

Examination of Basic Schools:-^ 

Since the experiment in Basic Education tvas started 
in 1939, the first batch o£ pupils from full-grade Basic 
Schools appeared for the ordinary primary school certi- 
ficate examination in April 1947, after completing the 
course. But this year pupils from Basic Sdiools have 
taken a special examination which was conducted by a 
special committee and which has taken into account 
not only the academic studies and craft work of children 
but also the social and community work done by them 
in the tillages. Tests and observ^ations of Basic School 
children show that, in spite of the rather inadequate 
arrangements made for their education in previous years 
in academic subjects they have done, on the whole, as 
well as the ordinary school children (and in some cases a 
little better) while in craft work, in self-expression and 
co-operative social activities, their standards are distinct- 
* ly higher. 

Improving the Lot of Teachers:— 

Government has also given its very careful attention 
to the improvement of the lot of primary and basic 
teachers both in respect of their pay and of their social 
status and prestige. The scales of pay for teachers in 
schools under public management as revised "with effect 
from l-l-’47, are Rs. 35-1-40 for untrained teachers and 
Rs. 40-1-50-3/2-65-5/2-90 for trained teachers. The 
untrained teachers ’ivill be given the earliest opportunity 
of receiving training, so that they should be able to pass 
on to the higher grade. 
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Various other measures have been taken to improve 
the professional efficiency as well as the social amenities 
of teachers— organisation of teachers, camps dunng vaca- 
tions (partly at Government expense) in places i\nth a 
good climate, the issue of Government circulars defining 
their status and position at public and social functions, 
re-orientation of die attitude of inspecting officers toivards 
teachers, publication of journals and odier literature foi 
the use of teachers, etc Problems of Basic Education 
are discussed in the journals as ivell as conferences It 
was, hoiv'ever, felt that, in view of the neivness of the 
Basic technique, teachers needed much detailed guidance 
and it ivas necessary to produce literature and raatenal 
specially suited for their needs For this purpose, the 
Basic Board and the office of the Educational Adviser 
are at present engaged in preparing brochures dealing 
with various aspects of Basic Education. Onginall) the 
idea was to publish a Hand-Book for Basic Teachers but 
It has been decided since that it would be more useful 
to bring out separately a number of readable and popu- 
larly presented brochures rather than one voluminous 
hand-book ivhich teachers may not be able to study as a 
whole. The Department of Public Instruction published 
a few years ago a "Scheme of Activity Programme fo«* 
Basic Schools” in ivhich correlation of various craft 
processes and activities were ivorked out with different 
branches of the curriculum One brochure dealing with 
the basic curriculum has just been published under the 
title "Introducing the Basic Curriculum”. Several others, 
dealing with the problems of correlation, the organisa- 
tion of community ivork, the place of craft in Basic 
Education, agriculture in Basic Schools, and celebration 
of festivals in Basic Schools, have been imtten, but they 
have not yet been published because they require con- 
siderable re-editing It is hoped tliat in the course of 
this year it will be possible to publish tliem so that thci 
might help the basic teachers to organize their ivork 
properl) It is not, of course, enough but it is a useful 
beginning towards filling up tliat void of literature ivhich 
surrounds teachers today. 

5 
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Amongst other activities of the last year which are 
worth noting, mention may be made of ^e following — 

(1) The syllabus for Basic Schools and Basic 

Training Centres has been revised in the 
light of the syllabus drawn up by the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh and of the 
practical experience gained in the field of 
Basic Education. 

(2) A tentative syllabus has been prepared for 

the Graduates’ Basic Training Centres 

(3) Detailed circulars have been issued to Train- 

ing Colleges and the Inspecting Staff for 
proper organization of community life in 
the hostels and institutions 

(4) Accounts of experiments in Basic as well as 

other stages of education have been pub- 
blished in the columns of “Adventure of 
Education,” a bi-monthly magazine issued 
from the Adviser’s Office 

(5) A Model Primary School has been proposed 

in each Taluka. 

Two other important contemplated developments may 
be mentioned. One is a proposal for the establishment 
of what may be described as a Sarvodaya Centre in each 
linguistic region ivhere the various grades and types of 
Basic Institutions will be located in one place vdth the 
object of building up a basic community in which Basic 
Education will be provided at all levels, from pre-basic 
to Adult Education as well as Social Service and Com- 
munity Welfare activities. A beginning has already 
been made at Jamkhandi where a Basic Training 
College, a refresher course training college and a Basic 
School are being established this year and where the post- 
graduate Basic Training College, teaching through 
Kannada "tvill be shifted next year By such concentra- 
tion of effort, it ivill be possible to show the total impact 
of Basic Education on the life of the community more 
clearly. 
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The other development is a proposal ^s'hich has been 
recently sanctioned by Government (but is still to be 
implemented) for the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the question of post-basic education It is 
hoped that during the year a scheme ’tnll be draivn up 
for the development of Basic Education beyond the first 
seven years, and to co-ordinate the basic principles 'w'ith 
education at the higher secondaiy^ level. 

This is a brief account of irhat is being done in tlie 
field of Basic Education in the Bombay Province It is 
only a beginning and a great deal remains to be done. 
But it iviU tend to "show that the Government headed 
by the Hon’ble Mr B G. Kher (i\*ho is personally a great 
enthusiast for Basic Education) is really keen to imple- 
ment the policy of Basic Education on a pro\dnce-wide 
basis and is actually doing so 

K G S.4IYIDAIX. 



GUJARAT 
QSI on~Government) 

The first basic school in Gujarat was opened in 1937 
in the village Thamma in Klieda District, directly under 
the guidance of Shri Narahan Parekh This school 
functioned fpr five years and then stopped. In the 
meanwhile the Bombay Government opened a basic 
training school in Kahargam (near Surat) and a compact 
group of 18 basic schools in the surrounding villages 
Another experiment was started in the Pipla village in 
the Rajpipla state. 

All this preliminary tvork in basic education came to 
an end during tlie movement of 1942—45. But as the 
national workers "were gradually released from jail they 
returned to their ivork tvith a fresh enthusiasm for Nai 
Talim 


In May 1947, Shri Narahari Bhai called a conference 
of workers interested in Nai Talim in the Harijan 
Ashram, Sabarmati, to give a concrete shape to their 
enthusiasm for Nai Talim The following institutions 
whose representatives attended the conference decided 
to take up the "work of Basic Education and Nai Talim 
was revived in Gujarat. 


1- Harijan Ashram. 

2. Bharat Vidyalaya. 

3 Swarajya Ashram. 

4. Gram Dakshinamoorty 

5. Vallabh Vidyalaya. 


Sabarmati 

Karadi. 

Vedchchi. 

Ambla. 

Bochasan. 


he Workers of Nai Talim in Gujarat met again ii 
1 ^ Bharat Vidyalaya, Karadi The delegate: 
oiucial and non-ofiicial numbered nearly 200 anc 
entlii?? conducted in an atmosphere of greai 

tat T ^^^^°^i^tion of workers called the Guja 

Dave ac Sangh was formed mth Shri Jugatran 

Narain DesS rSeSlariS 
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The following inkitutions are affiliated to this associa- 
tion 

1. Gram-Shala Vedachi P O Valod, Dist Surat 

2. Lok Shala. „ „ » 

3 Gram Sevah Vidyalaya „ „ 

4 Gram Dakshinamoorty, Ainbla, Via Sougarh, 

Saurashtia. 

5 Bharat Vidyalaya Karadi Dist Burat 

6 Harijan Kanya Vidyalaya, Sabarmati 

7 Jivan Bharati Surat 

8. C N VidyaVihar Ahmedabad 

9 Kanya Ashram ' Marhi, Dist. Surat 

10 Vallabh Vidyalaya Bochasan Dist. Surat 

The Sangh has started a section on Nai Tallin in the 
magazine “Kodiyu” which publishes accounts of the 
work of Nai Talim in tliese institutions It has also 
prepared a scheme for the preparation and publication 
of literature for children in basic schools; and it is hoped 
to publish a few books this year. 

The Sangh has also undertaken the work of planning 
suitable buildings for basic schools 

Special experiments on different aspects of basic edu- 
cation are being conducted and records maintained in 
these associated institutions Some schools have also 
selected special subjects for experiments eg Bharat 
Vidyalaya, Karadi, has selected self-sufficienc> in Nai 
Talim 

In short the Nai Talim Sangh of Gujarat irishes to 
emphasize quality and not quantity of irork 


Babbalbhai Mhhta 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 
(Summary) 

There are seventy-eight complete Basic Schools, tvhich 
shows that the principle of a seven-years’ school course 
has been implicitly accepted. There are also some 
normal schools where attempts have been made to 
introduce Basic Training, but up to the present these 
have not proved satisfactory The University has, how- 
ever, approved a new Basic syllabus for the B.T degree, 
and this will now be put into action 

Before giving an account of what is being done in the 
field of basic education in Madhya Pradesh, it is neces- 
sary to trace its history in short. 

2. In the year 1937-38 the first experiment of basic 
education was tried in Wardha. The Normal School 
at Wardha was converted into Vidya Mandir Training 
School to train teachers for the Vidya Mandirs The 
Vidya Mandir Syllabus being the same as the basic 
syllabus. The teachers were actually trained for basic 
education under tlie guidance of the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh. 

3. The provincial government then decided to 
extend the sphere of basic education— an institute to 
train teachers for the future Basic Normal Schools ivas 
established at Wardha Government also created two 
compact areas of 30 schools each and introduced basic 
education in them. To train teachers for tliese schools, 
government converted two Normal Schools to Basic 
Training Schools The experiment progressed very 
satisfactorily but it i\’^as interrupted by the political 
changes that folloiv^ed the resignation of Congress 
Ministers 

4. Now the Congress is again in power and the 
Government of Madhya Pradesh has again taken up the 
thread of basic education But noiv it has been taken 


up on the basis of separate Basic Education Centres 
tvitli a vietv to give its advantage to all the districts. 
To expedite matters. Government have taken over 78 
Indian Middle Schools from Local Bodies— one in each 
Tahsil— and have introduced basic education in them 

5 These schools are gradually being developed into 
Senior Basic Schools with a view to make them model 
centres of basic education under conditions ivhich 
normally exist in the Province Government have 
appointed an Advisoiy Board of Basic Education to 
advise Government on matters relating to basic educa- 
tion. Government have also appointed a Special Officer 
to caiT)' out instructions and to conduct the experiment. 

6. The introduction of basic education in the 78 
schools is in its initial stages at present and it would not 
be fair to either the scheme or to those iv’ho ivork in it 
to pass any judgement. But it would be equally unfair 
if the difficulties which are experienced are not put 
before tlie Conference ivhich is ahvays a source of guid- 
ance and inspiration. 

7. The syllabus, teachers, equipment, accommoda- 
tion, and atmosphere all present certain difficulties 

8. The syllabus requires the students to be with the 
teachers for more than five hours a day— or, in otlier 
words, the syllabus is more suited to residential schools 
than to day schools If English is also allowed to be 
taught in Senior Basic Scliools, it makes die position sdll 
nore difficult. 

9 The difficulty wliich is usually felt -widi regard 
to basic craft of spinning is that children do not usually 
stick to the basic course for the full seven years and the 
waste in grades i and ii particularly is more. This makes 
it difficult to realise the productive and financial aspects 
of basic education 

10 Experience shoivs that basic education requires 
better qualified teachers and moic accommodation and 
makes one conclude that the irorking of basic education 
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in existing school buildings and with the help of exist- 
ing members of the staflE is not ver}^ helpfol to the 
satisfactory progress of the system. 

11. Proper atmosphere of the village is another 
factor which is found to be very vital so far as the satis- 
factory progress or othendse of basic education is 
concerned. 

12. Workers in the field of basic education in the 
Madyha Pradesh feel that children who receh^e basic 
education are more active, more energetic and bolder. 
They love to work and to create things, and one feels 
that basic education is pregnant with great possibilities. 
But the really good result of basic education can mostly 
be achieved in special schools The workers also feel 
that in the senior stages a basic school must be residential 
and must have agriculture also as a basic craft along 
with spinning and weaving. They suggest that m the 
initial stages, i e. in grades i and ii, it may be more 
advantageous to have a greater variety of similar handi- 
works, and craft on basic lines may commence from 
grade iii. 

V. S. Tomar, 

Director of Public Instruction. 



CEYLON 


The first attempt in Ceylon to study the principles 
involved in Basic Education rvas probably a Kand% 
Educational Conference of 1945. when Shn Arya- 
nayakam and Shrimati Asha De\d expounded the idea 
at die invitation of the All-Ceylon Union of Teachers 
and with the approval of Gandhiji himself. Since then, 
there has been an increasing appreciation of the contri- 
bution which "learning by doing" has to make to an 
educational system which is excessively academic and 
bookish. It is no use, however, pretending that the 
basic idea has caught in Ceylon or diat it ever can be 
applied ividiout modification to suit die condition and 
oudook of Ceylon On die other hand, Gandhian ideas 
have by dieir intrinsic worth a iray of infiltrating into 
regions beyond the shores of India, and therefore diere 
is hope that the essential elements of the new education 
•will sooner or later strike root m a soil that has during 
historic time been fertilized by successive streams of the 
Indian civilization. 

The first concrete beginning was only made on the 
18th of March this year irhen a basic school ivas opened 
in my own village of Karainagar. Shri G. Ramachan- 
dran of Seiagram performed die opening ceremon) 
The occasion also saw some interest in die iieiv \entuie 
shoivn by the powers-that-be Shri K. Kanagaratnam, 
our Parliamentaiy* Secretaiy* to the Minister of Educa- 
tion presided, and the provincial education officer and 
other officials attended, besides large numbers of the 
public. Shri K. Kanagaratnam in his speech expressed 
deep appreciation of the principles of Basic Education, 
and pledged die support of the Ceylon Go\ eminent to 
die experiment in Basic Education started by me un- 
official!} in Karainagar in Jaffna. 

The Basic Education Conference presided oi er by 
Shri S U. Somasegaram our Education Officer, was well- 
attended by oier 400 teachers Shri G. Ramachandran 



deeply impressed them by his exposition of the theory 
and practice of Basic Education As a result many 
teachers wish to undergo training. Shri G. Ramachan- 
dran and myself met the Minister for Education at 
Colombo. He showed much enthusiasm. I hope that 
a Basic Training School will be opened ^dthin a year. 

Personally, this has been the realisation of a dream 
tliat I had cherished since my first visit to Sevagram in 
1945 The teacher in charge has been trained here at 
Perianaickenpalayam itself on a study leave scholarship 
specially approved by our education department. 

The new basic school consists of 30 children But 
it is really the conversion by gradual stages of a Tamil 
primary school and, therefore, there is a field ready for 
harvest, provided there are enough reapers. 

The Ceylon venture is still therefore in the realm 
of aspiration rather than achievement and your co- 
operation and sympathy ^\dll be sorely needed in the 
years to come to make our first basic school the pioneer 
of the whole movement. 

President, 

Basic Education Society, 
Karainagar, Ceylon. 



MADRAS 


1. The Beginnings 

As eaiiy as 1938 when the Report of the Zakir Hussain 
Committee began to be implemented at Wardha, a few 
non-officials and officials from this Province went there 
to study the scheme. During the summer of 1939, a 
course of Basic Education was organized at the Rama* 
krishna Vidyalaya, Perianaickenpalayam Members of 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh like Sri Kishorelal Mash- 
ruwala, Sri Ar^'anayakam and Smt Asha Devi were them- 
selves present. An authoritative exposition of the 
scheme "was thus made available to the educational ivorld 
of South India Soon after the course was over, the 
first Basic School in the South ivas started at Peria- 
naickenpalayam. The Government opened a Basic 
Training centre at Coimbatore where they trained a few 
teachers of the Education Department. The Andhra 
Jateeya Kalasala, Masulipatam, also conducted courses of 
training in Basic Education The outbreak of tlie I\^ar 
and the consequent resignation of the National Govern- 
ment put a stop to the further development of the move- 
ment in this Province. 

The threads were taken up again in 1945 ivhen the 
freedom struggle was over and nationalist work<iis began 
to devote themselves to constructive ivork The Tamil 
Nad Basic Education Society was formed and under its 
auspices a Basic Training Camp was conducted at Gandhi 
Ashram, Tiruchengodc, "where Rajaji had laid the founda- 
tion for khadi, prohibition, removal of untouchability 
and other items of constructne work. A number of 
national institutions (including the Kerala and Tamil 
Nad ^ Branches of the Kasturba Trust) deputed then* 
candidates to this centre. The twent 3 *-six teachers 
trained here received the blessings of Gandhiji m a 
coniocation held in Madras and went to start the cailiest 
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group of basic schools in the South. A similar camp was 
conducted at Konetipuram in Guntur District. 

^Vhen the National Government took up office early 
in 1946 it was therefore easy for them to work the scheme. 
They started two Basic Training Centres, one at Peria- 
naickenpalayam (Coimbatore District) and the other at 
Vinayashramam (Guntur District). About 70 elemen- 
tary school teachers were trained at each centre; these 
were intended to staff basic schools Ttvelve graduate 
teachers "were deputed by the Government to Sevagram 
for training inth a view to stafiE new Basic Training 
Schools which Avere proposed to be opened during the 
next year 

Since tlie Government Avanted to associate public opi- 
nion in this nation-building actiAuty of supreme impor- 
tance, they constituted an AdAusor}' Board of Basic Edu- 
cation A\dth the Hon’ble Minister for Education as Chair- 
man. This Board has met fiA^e times and advised Goa^- 
emment on all matters relating to Basic Education. It 
has since been abolished A sub-committee for Basic 
'Education has been constituted instead, as a part of the 
Provincial Advisory Board of Education. The func- 
tions of the sub-committee are similar to those of the 
AdAusory Board of Basic Education. 

2. Basic Training Schoob 

The first batch of tAvelve graduates trained in SeA^a- 
gram Avere utilized for strengthening the Basic Training 
Schools at Perianaickenpalayam and Vinayashramam and 
for opening three neAv training centres at Cuddalore 
(South Arcot District), Palayad (North Malabar), and 
Moodbidri (South Kanara). A Basic Training School 
Avas opened at Keelamoongiladi (Chidambaram) by the 
Tamilnad Basic Education Society and another at 
Gandhigram by the Kasturba Trust (Tamil Nad 
Branch). In the next year (1948— ’49) elcA^en more 
Basic Training Schools Avere started, of Avhich nine Avere 
conducted ^by GoA^emment and tAvo by aided agencies. 
There are to-day eighteen Basic Training Schools, 
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thirteen Government and five aided Some of these 
schools rvere newly started and the rest were ordinary 
training schools converted into Basic Training Schools 
It is proposed to start seventeen more Basic Training 
Schools during 1949-50. The Basic Training centre at 
Seethanagaram is conducted by the Kasturba Trust 
(Andhra Branch). 

Eier)' trainee is expected to work witli and obseri'e 
the life of children A study of the child in this context 
of real life gives concreteness to the knowledge the trainee 
may acquire in child psycholog)' through books and 
teachers He is gradually allowed to participate in 
organization and teaching ivork in the model school 

Selection of candidates.— 'The minimum qualification 
for entrance into a Basic Training School is standard 
VIII or form III for Junior Basic teachers, and" Matricu- 
lation for Senior Basic teachers So far selections have 
been made merely by calling for applications It has 
not been possible therefore to ensure Ae selection of the 
social t)'pe of person who would grow into a loving and 
lovable teacher. It has now been decided to make 
these selections by personal intendew. Each Govern- 
ment Basic Training School has a selection committee 
consisting of a non-official, the Headmaster and the con- 
trolling officer. Every tramee is paid a stipend of 
Rs 18 per mensem 

Scheme of^ assessment of pi ogress — ^The normal course 
of training in a Basic Training School is for tivo years 
^ suggested by the syllabus framed by tlie Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh and approved by the Government for 
adoption in Basic Training Schools The first batch 
of teachers who have undergone dais full two years* course 
are leaving the Basic Training Schools in April 1949 

of the trainees is assessed partly by the 
school staff and partly by an external written exaraina- 
tion Six out of tlie following ten items are tested by 
the staff of the school and four by written tests 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4 


6 

7. 

8 

9. 

10 


A Marks 


Spinning and Weaving 
Garden and Kitchen iTOrk 
Sanitation and Health Edu- 
cation (including physi- 
cal activities) 

Community training. Art 
and Music 


100 ] 
100 1 


jQQ j. Internal 

Examination. 

100 


Work in the Basic School 100 
Records 100 ^ 

Child Study 100 ■ 

Principles and Methods of 
Basic Education 100 

Rural Sendee and Com- 
munity training 100 'j. External 

Theory of the school activi- I Examination 

ties 100 i 


Total marks 1,000 j 

Thus while ensuring a large measure of freedom for 
individual traming schools to develop in a manner that 
would suit local requirements, there is an external check 
up to ensure that minimum standards are maintained 
The Government have constituted a Basic Teachers’ 
Certificate Board consisting of seven members to control 
these examinations and recommend the issue of certi- 
ficates. 

The Staff’.— The staflE of Basic Training Schools con- 
sist mainly of graduate teachers. As a temporary 
measure, non-graduates who are specialists in arts or 
crafts are also employed wherever graduate teachers 
have not yet acquired the necessary skills. It is, how- 
ever, insisted that graduates alone should be class- 
teachers With a view to provide the personnel neces- 
sary for opening Basic Training Schools, the Govern- 
ment have arranged for the training of graduate teachers 
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at Pentapadu (for tlie Telugu districts) and at Peria- 
naickenpalayam (for the Tamil districts). The staff 
required for the Malayalam and Kanarese districts are 
at present trained at Sevagram In addition to their 
salaries, a separation allowance of not less than Rs 25 
per mensem is paid to the graduate teachers tvho under- 
go this further training. So far 122 graduates have been 
trained in Basic Education. 36 at Se\agi'am 54 at Peria- 
naickenpalayam and 32 at Pentapadu. 

3. Basic Schools 

During the four )ears (1945-’49), short courses of 
training in Basic Education have been held at Tiruchen- 
gode (Salem District), Konetipuram (Guntur), Vinaya- 
ashraraam (Guntur), Pentapadu (\Vest Godavari), 
Perianaickenpala}am (Coimbatore) and Cuddalore 
(South Arcot) and 394 secondary and elementary grade 
teachers have been retrained in Basic Education They 
are now employed in the 101 basic schools so far opened 
in the various districts 

The 845 teachers "who are leaving Basic Training 
Schools in 1949 (of rvhom 208 have had a full two real's’ 
course) rrdll be employed in Basic Schools in selected 
areas of nine different districts of the Province 

It IS now four rears since Basic Education work was 
taken up s'^stematically in this province. The earliest 
schools have therefore been built up to standard IV. 
The srllabus recently revised by the Hindustani Tahmi 
Sangh is follorved in these classes It is proposed to 
build up in the first instance at least 200 full-fledged 
Basic Schools rvith eight standards. 

The main problems in the organization of these Basic 
schools hare been accommodation and supply of ci*aft 
equipment. Most of tlie basic schools rvere elementary 
schools recently converted. Even before comersion, 
thcr were suffering from rvant of accommodation, though 
the floor-space lequired under the old scheme rvas less 
than 10 sq ft. per^ pupil. Since there is craft rvork 
included in die curriculum of basic schools er err jnipil 
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has to be provided with about 15 sq. ft. of floor-space. 
Land for gardening is also required. The basic school 
teacher is expected to devote all his time to the progress 
of his wards and through them to the development and ■ 
welfare of their parents. Hence provision of living 
quarters for these teachers near the school is considered 
essential. This principle has been accepted by the 
Bihar Government and they have constructed a number 
of houses near basic schools. The problem of securing 
land and accommodation for these purposes has to be 
tackled immediately to ensure the fuller life that should 
pervade basic schools With a view to provide essential 
buildings for these schools, provision has been made in 
the budget for the year 1949-’50 for a sum of Rs. 12 
lakhs 

\Anien basic schools were started in the various districts, 
there arose a sudden demand for taklis. charkas and other 
craft implements The All-India Spinners’ Association 
and constructive work centres like Kallupatti quickly 
adjusted their capacity for output and are now in a 
position to supply our requirements Control over the 
price and movement of cotton has often caused great 
dislocation of work The strong capacity of our basic 
schools is very poor Therefore, the Government have 
been addressed to allow basic schools to draw their stock 
of craft materials from the store of the nearest Basic 
Training School. 

Junior Deputy Inspectors have been posted in the 
Coimbatore and Cuddalore compact areas, but in other 
centres no special arrangements have been made for the 
supervision of basic schools With the opening of more 
basic schools during 1949-’50, arrangements will soon 
be made to post basic trained personnel in the areas 
selected for intensive basic education work 

4. The Self-sufficiency Aspect 

Training schools and elementary schools generally 
have some menial staff for sweeping the floor, supplying 
drinking water, etc. After their conversion into Basic 
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Training Schools and Basic Schools, these duties are 
done by the school community itself In many cases, 
paths have been laid within the school premises and 
minor repairs attended to Provision has been made 
for only one cook in each Basic Training School and 
therefore the trainees attend to most of tlie kitchen work 
There are also week-end rural ser\dce campaigns during 
which the basic schools and basic training schools do 
a considerable amount of work for the uplift of villages 
There is a great deal of effort put forth in the direction 
of self-help as in washing one’s oini clothes cartying 
stock from place to place, etc In all these cases, it is 
not possible to calculate the actual ivealth that has been 
produced or expenditure avoided by the school com- 
munities, but their worth both in the economic and m 
the moral spheres should not be ignored 
Actual income from school activities is for the present 
limited to cloth production and gardening. The earn- 
ings in spinning, weaving and gardening in all Basic 
Training Schools and Basic Schools in the Province for 
the period from July 1948 to December 1948 is furnished 
hereunder.— 


Basic Training Schools 


Expenditure 
on raw mate- 
rials etc 


Value of yam. 
clotli, ^ege- Value of net 
tables, etc., earning 
produced 


Spinning 

^Vcavinsr 

Gardening 

O 

Total 


Rs A. P. 
4.205 0 4 

1,215 7 9 
627 7 5 


6.047 15 6 


Rs A P. 
7,489 7 6 

1,302 7 9 
968 15 3 


L760 14 6 


Rs A P 
3,284 7 2 

87 0 0 
.341 7 10 


.712, 15 0 


6 
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Basic Schools 


Expenditure 
on raw mate- 
rials, etc. 

Rs. A P. 


Value of yam, 
cloth, vege- Value of net 
tables, etc., earning, 
produced 

Rs. A. P. Rs A P. 


Spinning and 

Wea^dng 1,143 15 0 1,890 15 1 747 0 1 

Gardening 35 7 0 210 6 0 174 15 0 


Total 1,179 6 0 2,101 5 1 921 15 1 


Thus the total income from Basic Schools and Basic 
Training Schools is Rs. 4,634-14-1 for the half year end- 
ing December 1948. The total strength of trainees in 
Basic Training Schools during this period was 1,545 
and of pupils in Basic Schools 5,490 The income 
through cr^t work is low because most of the schools 
have been recently organized and there ^vas great diffi- 
culty in securing craft equipment and stocking it. 

The total expenditure on Basic Education during 
1948-49 is Rs. 3 lakhs approximately and this includes 
expenditure not only on staff but also on equipment, 
travelling allowances, stipends and other charges Be- 
sides this, 12 lakhs of rupees have been provided for the 
Basic Training School buildings which are under con- 
stmction. 

5 Conclusion 

The progress of Basic Schools and Basic Training 
Schools is today observed ndth great interest by the entire 
teaching profession and the public. The organization 
of schools on the basis of a co-operative society without 
distinctions of caste or creed, the introduction of manual 
skills as the core of the educative process, the develop- 
ment of free discipline and the shifting of importance 
from English to national and local languages are some 
of the factors in Nai Talim that have attracted hostile 
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criticism. As more and more good Basic Schools and 
Basic Training Schools are developed and opportunities 
are given to the public to see a correct picture of Basic 
Education, misunderstandings are clearing away The 
public have begun to be impressed by the happier and 
cleaner atmosphere of some of our good schools, the 
improved health of the Basic School child, his superior 
ability in oral and rvritten expression, his acquisition of 
neiv and useful skills, his attitude of co-operation and 
helpfulness, his interest in and knoivledge of social and 
national aflEairs, his sense of responsibility in learning, 
his pride as "tvorker and producer and b) his general 
outlook on life. Our thanks are due to tlie teachers 
who are building up these schools Well-wishers of 
Basic Education should work for die well-being of these 
teachers If children are the most valuable "wealth of 
the village, the most talented and cultured persons in 
the village should offer to become their care-takers as 
teachers, the best land in the village should become the 
school garden, and the school house should be as com- 
fortable and artistic as any other in die village Rais- 
ing the standard of the school and the teacher may thus 
be considered as the first step toiv'ards the raising of the 
standard of die entire village. In diis great national 
duty, the Basic School teacher is taking the initiative It 
is for the public to offer their support and create an order 
of society where evei^body in the land ivould be ensured 
of a cultured and dignified life 

The Government of Madras are doing their best to 
achieie the ideal of one good Basic School for every 
lillage and of ultimately^ universalizing Basic Education 
The officers of the Educadon Department spare no 
pains to implement the Basic Education policy of the 
Govcmnicnt Our thanks are due to a number of 
national institutions which have given vitality for this 
New Education motement In this connection it is 
necessaiy to make particular mention of the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh who hate trained our key personnel and 
hate placed their rich experience at our disposal Tlic 
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Tamil Nad Basic Education Society have helped us by 
publishing valuable literature. The All-India Spinners’ 
Association and the Gandhi Niketan, Kalluppatti have 
both been of great help in supplying the equipment 
required for our Basic Training Schools and Basic 
Schools. The role of constructive workers in preparing 
the ground and in maintaining the atmosphere for Basic 
Education has indeed been great. 

For us in the Madras Province, this Conference is a 
great landmark. It is no small encouragement that Dr. 
Zakir Hussain has given us, when he selected Periya- 
naickenpalayam as the venue of the Fifth All-India Basic 
Education Conference It has afforded us valuable 
contacts with experienced men and women in the field 
of Basic Education and given us a chance to see where 
we are and in what direction we should develop. We 
shall therefore proceed with greater confidence in our 
cherished plan of building up a good Basic School at a 
reasonable distance from eve:^ home in the Province. 

May God bless our efforts ivith success* 

TAMIL NAD BASIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 

The Society was formed in 1945 and after getting 
some teachers trained it started Basic Schools, of which 
Kallupatti is the most successful 

A Teachers’ Trainmg School has been started at 
Keelamoongiladi near Chidambaram The students 
weave their own yarn and do not employ a village 
weaver Agriculture is considered of great value but 
not enough land is as yet available for self-sufficiency. 
This year, however, an acre of barren land has been 
reclaimed and cultivated by the students. The school 
has given special attention to the correlation of art and 
culture through festivals, and. has brought out two 
pamphlets. What is Basic Education!, and Songs for 
School Children. 


M. Arunachalam. 



MYSORE 

The first step in the launching of a scheme of Basic 
Education in the State ^vas taken by the Go\emment 
of Mysore in April 1947, by opening a Fasic Training 
Centre for the training of teachers for starting Basic 
Schools. The Military Camp near the Huttanahaili 
village about 15 miles from Bangalore on the Bangalore- 
Devanahalli Road rvas purchased by the Government at 
a cost of nearl) ten lakhs of rupees. The camp is situat- 
ed in ideal surroundmgs and has an adequate number 
of buildings and extensive fields suitable for conversion 
into a decent agricultural farm 

A short-term training course of eight months for a 
batch of thirty teachers rvas inaugurated by Sri R. 
Kastun Raj Chetty, b a b l ^ nip.Edn , Director of 
Public Instruction in M'jsore, on 24-4-1947. The 
teacheiB tvere selected from primary schools in the 
neighbouring Taluks, and rvere those ivho had alieady 
had three )ears of general teacher training, in tire State 
Normal Schools They had already sufficient experience 
as Piimary School teachers and had the desire to ivork 
the neiv scheme An intensive course of training in 
the theory and practice of Basic Education, in the crafts 
of spinning and gardening, and in practice teaching ivork 
in an attached Practising School ivas planned and was 
gone through by these teachers Social sertice work in 
the surrounding t illages and excursions foi the study of 
nature formed part of the training Each trainee had 
to give about 20 lessons in the Practising School and had 
sufficient practice in the formulation of schemes of cor- 
related studies The teachers and trainees Iheci in the 
camp and ■worked for the development of the farm and 
the training institution. The batch of teachers organis- 
ed a House of Assembh and monthh elections for the 
selection of a Cabinet of Minister^ were held. I'nc 
imnictcrs organised and carried on the voik of the 
kitchen and cleanliness of the piemises as well as ivatch 
and i\aid and oihei essential aTrangemcnis In this way 
thc\ got then ci\ic training. 
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After the successful completion of the course Sri D. H. 
Chandra Shekhariah, b.a , b l , Minister for Education, 
distributed the certificates to the teachers on 27-11-1948 
and the teachers were sent to twelve surrounding schools 
and the practising school. The first two classes of these 
12 schools were converted to the basic t)^pe from 
4-12-1947 and each class was given a teacher: The 
enrolment in these basic schools increased and the 
villagers showed keen interest in the work of these 
schools Parent-teacher associations are doing good 
work in these idllages and they show keen interest 
in the work of the schools. The syllabus of studies 
given in the Zakir Hussain Committee Report is being 
followed both in the training institution and in the basic 
schools The basic schools are situated round about the 
training centre, the maximum distance from the centre 
being about six miles. These teachers of basic schools 
meet frequently in the training centre for discussing pro- 
fessional problems and come into contact with the work 
of the practising school and the training centre. The 
enrolment in the basic schools is given in the following 
table 


Class 

Enrolment 

Average 

Remarks 

I Year 

.. 512 

450 

The average atten- 

II Year 

.. 237 

190 

dance has increas- 

Total 

.. 749 

640 

ed in these schools. 


On 15-7-1948 the second batch of teachers started their 
training. This time the teachers are selected from all 
over the State from schools in selected Taluks of the 
Districts After the completion of their training in 
April 1949 they will be sent to schools in compact areas 
in each of the Districts. It is expected to develop the 
central school in each of these compact areas to a train- 
ing institution in the near future. Three Inspectors 
of Schools are also undergoing training. After com- 
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pletion o£ their training they will be placed in charge 
o£ supen’ision o£ Basic Schools 

A carpentry and a weaving section have been added 
this year, and m addition to cotton and agriculture 
which are the main crafts for the teacher training, they 
have also to take wood-work and weaving as compulsory 
subsidiarj' crafts Bee-keeping is also taught to the pupil 
teachers These teachers go to the 12 schools in the 
compact area round the training centre also for practical 
teaching work. 

It is proposed to add on 60 basic schools every year 
as and when trained teachers are available. 

The training centre has been attracting a number of 
visitors A number of teachers and students from all 
over the State visit the centre in batches The ofiEcers 
of other departments also evince keen interest in the 
work of the institution. The creation of a Board of 
Basic Education is under the consideration of Govern- 
ment 

B Venkatesah Shastry, 
Special Officer foi B. E , 
Mysore 



MYSORE 

Non-officl\l Report 

I 

(Summary) 

A Basic Education Conference for Mysore State was 
held at Gurukula Ashram, Kengeri, in April 1946, at 
which a Basic Education Committee was formed to cairy 
on the work of Basic Education in the State. 

In accordance tnth a resolution of the Conference, 
the Committee organised a teachers’ training course 
which opened in July 1946 and closed on April 13, 1947 
when a Convocation ceremony was held. The Convoca- 
tion was combined with an Exhibition and effectively 
brought the ideals of Basic Education before the officials 
and general public of the State. The course was under 
the direction of Sri G. Ramachandran of tlie Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh. T'tmity-one teachers "were trained and 
some of these w'ere employed in two Basic Schools started 
by the Committee at Belagumba and at Gurukula 
Ajshram, Kengeri. These schools have notv^ reached 3 
grades, vdtli a total of 4t) pupils, and tiro teachers are 
undergouig further training at Sevagram to qualify them 
for dealing rvith grades 4 and 5. 

It is a matter for regret, however, that the majority 
of the nrenty-one men trained at Kengeri are not now 
traceable as there was no adequate plan, ofiicial or other- 
wise, for ensuring their emplo)Tnent after the completion 
of their training. Steps should be taken to establish a 
Basic Education Board for the State, tvith non-official 
co-operation by which such wastage may be eliminated. 



ORISSA 

By tlieir Resolution No 5829-E, dated the 30th Nov- 
ember, 1946^ die Educadon Department of the Govern- 
ment of Orissa set up a Board of Basic Educadon ivith 
the Hon’ble Minister for Education as Chairman, and 
18 members to advise Government as to the manner in 
which the programme of Basic Educadon should be 
conducted in the province The Board is more or less 
an autonomous body, treated as a Government institu- 
tion, and the Chairman has certain powers of re-appro- 
priadon in the budget The Organiser of Basic Edu- 
cation in Orissa is the Secretaiy, and the office is attached 
to the office of the Director of Public Instruction. Orissa. 

2 The Board of Basic Education met seven dmes 
between January' 1947 and March 1949, and decided 
upon (1) the principles of the spread of Basic Educadon, 
(2) the location of the basic training school and basic 
schools (S) the appointment of teachers in basic train- 
ing schools (4) the selection of candidates for basic 
training schools, (5) the fixadon of pay of teachers in 
basic training schools and basic schools, (6) the fixation 
of recurring and non-recurring aid to aided basic schools. 

(7) the inspection and recognition of basic schools and 

(8) otlier actmties connected with the spread of Basic 
Education. 

3. In I946-’47, eight teachers were deputed for 
teachers training at Sevagram of rrhom seven were 
appointed in the folloiring year as teachei's of tmining 
schtmls Pn\ ate basic schools were aided from January 
191y. In 1947—48, two training schools weie started 
at Ban-Raxnachandiapur and Angul, where 69 teachers 
ncrc iiained One basic practising class teas started at 
Kiisscikonda eight graduate teachers were deputed for 
tiainnig at Sciagiam and ten private schools weic rccog- 
ni>ct as aided institutions and were gii cn recurring and 
nor-rccumng giant The total amount of grant giien 
1 unng the year was Rs 60 720 including grant for build- 
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ings During the year 1948-’49, seven graduate candi- 
dates were deputed to Sevagram, three new training 
schools with two practising schools were started at Russel- 
konda, Nowrangpur and Bargarh, 165 trainees received 
and completed teachers’ training, 23 new Government 
basic schools ivere started including three converted 
from aided to Government schools, five nei\r aided basic 
schools were opened ivith Government teachers lent to 
two of them The total number of pupils on the roll 
in March 1949 was 1,922 as against 524 in 1947-48 At 
one time there were 2,156 pupils, but the number 
decreased due to incidence of malaria at certain centres, 
and to pupils not returning to school during and after 
the harvesting season 

As only a feiv schools had grades above II, the total 
number of pupils in grades III and above was 244, and 
yet the proceeds from craft credited into the treasury 
was Rs 1,374 and the proceeds from garden amounted 
to Rs. 2,365. The garden produce was ordinarily utilis- 
ed in providing occasional meals for children, or in 
improving the garden 

The proceeds from the five basic training schools 
amounted to Rs 1,378. The quarterly salary grant paid 
to teachers of aided schools will be Rs. 2,700 excluding 
deaniess allowance which has been sanctioned at Rs 10 
per month per head The entire salary of teachers is 
met from Government grant Government sanctioned 
also a non-recurring grant of Rs 3,310 towards craft 
materials, etc and Rs 15,000 towards buildings for the 
aided schools 

4 The salar}' paid to basic school teachers was in 
the scale of Rs 45— 3—60— E B —75 in Government insti- 
tutions and Rs 40—3—70 in aided institutions as against 
Rs. 25 — J — 30 for teachers in ordinary primary schools 
both aided, and maintained by local bodies The scale 
has since been revised to Rs 50—2—70 E.B. —2—90 for 
matriculates, and Rs 45-1-50-2-60. E B.-1-65 for 
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, r sanctioned £oi 

Headmaster. Rs. 155 \ 9 Q_ 5 _ 155 -E.B -5-160- 

Graduate /2-250. 

10-220-EB-10/2 - J20-6-150 

IJon^duate ^ in dve Bas.c 

The total number o£ teacners 
Training Schools is fifteen. 

5 . The total 3^32 and the expenditure for 

March 1948, ^vas Rs- The Government hai e 

^e yearl948-’49isRs Th^^ e 

decided to Sie to the 

expeditiously as staffing training schools the 

petting teachers tramed for s » ^ large ^.s 

out-turn of teachers for q£ expansion caniiot 

it should he, ^°TS^five-ye^^ scheme P^°J\|g 

be taken up at full speed The m ) ^ 126 

for the opening of seven second five-'jea 

basic schools is-ith 4/8 twche progi'css 

scheme is likely to show much mo 



ORISSA-Non-official 


In trodu ction:— 

The year’s work began in the midst o£ the great gloom 
cast by the passing away of Bapuji We tried to recover 
from the stupefaction after we met, wept and consoled 
one another, and began again to fondle the infant— Nai 
Talim. 

Institutions and Enrolment:— 

Th6re were 12 basic schools under non-official 
management in the Province These schools were al- 
most independent of the care and control of the Utkal 
Maulika Siksha Parishad. and are run by local committees 
or parishads They are scattered in the various districts 
and are situated at Algum, Angul, Murumkel 
Adampur, Kusiapal, Ramchandrapur, Sathilo, Brahma- 
nigan, Balipada, Turigaria, Durgadevi, and Dagara. 
The total enrolment in these schools was 744 out of 
which 198 were girls. Most of these schools had only 
the lotver grades Only Ramchandrapur Basic School 
enrolled 17 boys in grade vii, and this school together 
with the Turigaria school had 2 girls and 24 boys in 
grade vi The rough percentage of attendance was 65 
in these schools The low percentage of attendance tras 
due to the prevalence of malaria in certain areas in an 
epidemic form, and occasional -withdrawals in the agri- 
cultural seasons Some social service was done in the 
villages by teachers and higher grade pupils at Ram- 
chandrapur to combat malaria. In many schools the 
teacher was in charge of 2 grades formed into a 
unit, taking the average physiological and mental age 
into consideration. This was done mainly to keep 
do-wn the cost on teachers’ salaries. 

Basic Ciafts ‘ — 

Spinning and the auxiliary processes were the basic 
crafts practised in these schools Graftwork suffered to 
a certain extent for lack of cotton-growing in the school 
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gardens, or at leasi| in the locality. The standard of 
attainment came up to the specifications of the syllabus 
where attendance o£ students was regular, and the 
teachers really tried to make the curriculum woi^- 
centred. However, lapses were very common, where the 
teachers irere eager to cover the subject-matter mentioned 
in the syllabus and demanded by the villagers who are 
always wanting the 3 R’s 


The children did a certain amount of gardening 
according to their capacity and the provision .of facilities 
The work done at Tungaria, An^l, and Ramchandra- 
pur needs mention in consideiation of the amount of^ 
production But the actual irork done by students 
could not be duly correlated ivith theoretical knowledge 
for lack of teachers having the requisite standard of know- 
ledge in agriculture and biolog)^ and for lack of the 
simplest essential laboratory^ equipment This led to a 
sagging of interest in the students in the craft and science 


Weaving was done by students of grades vi and vii 
in Ramchandrapur and Tungaria basic schools, where 
provision is made for this A iveaving-teacher irzis in 
charge of the work as against the ideal of the grade- 
teacher combining the knowledge m the art and science 
of weaving with his attainments in other subjects. The 
outturn of work was very poor at Ramchandrapur since 
the craft-teacher i\as apathetic to his main business 


Cattle Tending — * 

Cattle tending has perforce come to be associated u ith 
our work No garden or agriculture work can be done 
inthout go-seva TJierefore keeping of bullocks and 
milch cows has been an additional feature at Ram- 
chandrapur Tungaria, and Angul where the woik has 
out^oum the initial stage of basic education Students 
used to clean the cowshed feed the cattle, take Uiem 
ohen for grazing, and tend them in sickness Here 
apin, the^Jiaxc not been able to derive the pleasuie 

f coiTclatcd knowledge in the art and science of the 
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subject as they expected in grades /vi and vii. Com- 
post manuring was done in these centres and the students 
received rewards from the Government Agricultural 
Department Day-scholars also shared weekly the milk 
of the school gosala along with the boarders. 

Feeding the School:— 

The children were given the milk of cows and that 
prepared out of powdered milk ivith a little amount of 
gin (molasses), and fruits of the season when available 
in plenty from the school garden. Students held feasts 
on tlie occasion of celebrating Sarasvati Puja and national 
festivals There was no objection to interdining among 
all the students from any quarter 

Buildings.— 

The erection of buildings ivas an important and urgent 
problem tackled by these schools. Teachers and 
students did a lot of work in this connection at Ram- 
chandrapur. This work, if well-planned in advance 
and done in a leisurely way, ivould have served a verj' 
good medium of knowledge in the higher grades. But 
due to the exigency of the situation, die teachers could 
not utilise the educational possibilities of the work to 
their fullest extent The minimum requirements in 
buildings, except the teachers’ quarters, have been pro- 
vided in most centres. The expenses were pardy met 
by the general public and pardy by government in most 
places 

Training of Teachers:— 

The Utkal Maulika Siksha Parishad relinquished the 
responsibility of running the Basic Training School at 
Bari-Ramchandrapur with government money and 
personnel for lack of their oivn teachers, and due to 
strained relations ivith the government staflE of the train- 
ing school in the previous year. However, the Parishad 
rendered whatever help it could to the Government 
Training School. 
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Post-basic Education'.— 

The first batch o£ students in Orissa completed their 
seventh year o£ basic education in September 
There iv'as no protdsion for these students to reccnc 
further education in tliis proMnce At the lequest o[ 
the Parishad, the Hindustani Taliini Sangh Avas kind 
enough to admit 14 students into the post-basic section 
at Sevagram. Government of Orissa bore the majoi 
- portion of the expenses in this connection 

Hostels:— 

The Parishad had been maintaining a hostel for bo\» 
and girls smce 1944. It was primarily opened Cor 
children of the Saheeds (who laid dorni then lues m 
the Independence Movement of 1942) and the indij.ciu 
political sufferers Similar small hostels sprang up also 
at Angul and Turigaria— the fonner cateiing mainl\ foi 
the Orissa States area. But the management oC the 
hostel engaged disproportionately greater attention from 
the teachers and it created monetaiy^ embarrascmcui 
Teachers were found to be taking less interest in the 
villagers’ problems and in the pi ogress o£ the dai- 
scholars. Therefore, it was deemed wise to close doivn 
die hostel at Ramchandinpur for students of the loi\ci 
grades Srimati Malati Chaudhuri and Sn N'llambai 
Das took keen interest and eveiy caic to develop good 
residential centres at Angul and Tungana icspcctnch 

Public Enthusiasm.— 

Some public endiusiasm to establish nen basic <!chooU 
vvas found during the ■jear But the local public <li<l 
not show any sustaining interest in tlic old ba«ic <chooK 
which were started in 1941 to 1915. The pimmi'it.i' 
o£ new schools had no clear idea of tlie gradual develop- 
ment and the ultimate cost and icspou'^ibiliiv of du 
venture. So the Parishad could not associate thcnutl’ t' 
with the new ventures The organirciN of the old '( lu 'i 
were mostly influential people doing constnutnc vojt 
in their respective aicas A short course of .rettn 
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was held at Ramchandrapur "where they had discussions 
of the various problems confronting them. Some 
pubhc-spirited states people also interested tliemselves 
in the matter. But nothing could be done for the states 
area for paucity of funds and ivorkers at the disposal 
of the Parishad 

Conferences:— 

Occasional conferences of guardians of students were 
held in the difiEerent basic schools to elicit their sympathy 
But these "were not of much avail. Our teachers parti- 
cipated in the Annual Basic Education Conference held 
at Vikram and Joypur Congress. No conference or 
meeting of the "workers in Orissa could be held during 
the year. Four of our members of the Parishad con- 
tinued to be on the Government Board of Basic Educa- 
tion, Orissa. 

Visitors-— 

H. E the Governor of Orissa, Dr K. N. Katju, and 
M. Asaf Ali and the Hon’ble the Education Minister 
Pt L Misra, paid a kind visit to several basic education 
centres and iv^ere pleased "tvith the work Sj. Srikanta 
Zuha, Secretary, Bhil Seva Mandal, Sj A. V. Thakkar 
Bappa of the Harijan Sevak Sangh and Dr P. C Ghosal, 
member. Congress Working Committee, were some of 
those who encouraged the workers with their kind visits 
and appreciation. 

T eachers:— 

There ivere altogether 35 teachers— all men except for 
one woman— ivorking in these 12 schools Two of them 
working in 7-grade schools received their training at 
Sevagram, 24 received their training in the Basic Train- 
ing School; 3 received khadi iveaving training under the 
Utkal Khadi Mandal and others were apprentice-teachers. 
They received monthly allowances varying from Rs. 40 
to Rs 60 inclusive of dearness allowance Most of them 
worked against odds. 
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Plan for the Future:— 

The Utkal Mauhka Siksha Parishad ^yas formed m 

1941 primarily to organise and maintain non-ofiicial 
basic schools in the Bari area. Subsequent!), many 
similar non-official neiv centres sprang up in the different 
parts of the province as a result of the aftennath of the 

1942 movement. These centres have their own local 
Parishads. Still they looked towards the Provincial 
Parishad for consultation, advice, and the pooling of 
resources. But the U.M S. Parishad had to restrict them- 
selves to the care of the schools in the Baii area for lack 
of men and money. They could do nothing more than 
sending out trained teachers to commence work elsewhere 
and giving moral support They decided in March 1949 
to have only one good school at Ramchandrapur, run 
on the ideals of self-sufficiency. Sj Gopabandhu Chou- 
dhuri has been entrusted with the task of re-organizing 
and guiding the work Proposals to have one good pie- 
basic centre, to open some basic schools in tlie stales 
area and a post-basic centre were also mooted 

Conclusion.— 

^ The Parishad receiv'ed activ'e and constant co-opera- 
tion from the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial 
Centre, the Utkal Khadi Mandal, and workers in the 
constructive programme in Orissa. Sj Aryanayakain, 
Secretary of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh, paid several 
visits to some of these non-official basic education centres 
and gav e \ aluable advnee and impi essed on the crganizei*s 
and the teachers the need of self-sufficiency Some of 
the v\orkcrs had the good opportunity of meeting Smt. 
Asha Devi and leceiving inspiration The Government 
of Orissa recognised most of these schools and icndcicd 
pecuniary help during the yeai 

Fakir Misrv, 

Secret a jy, 

Utkal Maulika Siksha Parishad. 




Section III 


STAGES OF BASIC EDUCATION 




(a) PRE-BASIC EDUCATION 

The discussion on this subject was opened by Srimati 
Shanta Narulkar. She reminded the Conference that 
preparation for a juster social order is “the foundation 
on which the house of new*^ education is to be built; 
children, therefore, begin their education irith practical 
training m this neir Citizenship. 

"Foundations for this education have to be laid in tire 
earliest years of childhood In fact, the foundations to 
be sound must go deeper; this new education must be- 
gin wdth adult education, i.e, the education of the 
parents and the community according to these new 
principles. It must continue through the pre-natal 
period as the education (including physical care) of the 
expectant mother, through the period of infancy both 
as education of the parents in wise parenthood, in the 
homes, and medical care of the body and instruction 
in child care through centres of child welfare or child 
clinics. As soon as thv child is independent of the 
mother, and can walk to the pre-basic school, the educa- 
tional process is continued in the homes, in the village 
and in the pre-basic school, naming the child, the 
parents, and the community until the child of seven 
passes on to the next stage as tlie citizen of the basic 
school.” 

‘ You ‘should lx,ai in mind”, said Gandhiji, “that 
this pninaiy- education would include the elementarj' 
principles of sanitation I13 gienc nutrition, of doing their 
ovm work and helping their parents at home”. 

“This is the full meaning of pre-basic education, or 
education for children under seven according to Nai 
Talim. This educational progi-ammc includes the edu- 
cation of the entire lillagc in happ) health^ and clean 
conimunii\ life; education of the parents in wise parent- 
hood and of the children from the time of preparation 
befoie their birth until ihcv reach the seventh tear, 
iriicn thev enter the nc.xt period of their development. 
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^‘The worker of pre-basic education therefore is not 
only a teacher of children from 2^ to 7 years of age, but 
a teacher or a worker for the whole community of which 
tlie child forms a part He is a ivorker of social recon- 
struction with the education or development of children 
under seven as his main instrument of sendee. The 
first qualification of a ivorkei in child education will be 
genuine love for and interest in children and an aptitude 
for working with them. 

“A high standard of personal character must be 
required, as the teacher’s personality will be the greatest 
educational factor in the development of the child The 
teacher should be a healthy person of active habits with 
real interest in the life of nature He or she must be of 
a ‘social type’ who -will easily make friends with the 
parents, as one of the main tasks of the teacher will be 
to maintain close co-operation between the home and 
the school Other valuable assets are a calm, equable 
temperament, a pleasant voice and good manner, and a 
gift for telling stories and playing games. Workers with 
musical or artistic abilities will be of great help. As 
the teacher mil be responsible for developing habits of 
cleanliness among children and for maintaining hygienic 
conditions in the school, he or she should possess hygienic 
habits and ivhat may be called ‘a sanitary conscience’.” 

Shanta Narulkar then outlined the content of the pre- 
basic school course and the programme for the training 
of pre-basic teachers which has been worked out at 
Sevagram. The child’s activities at school will be direct- 
ed so as to train it in the following ways 

1. Physical nurture 

2. Medical care 

3. Personal and community cleanliness 

4. Self-help and self-reliance 

5. Social training 

6. Educational and creative activities— play 



7 Speech training and children’s literature, 
songs, stories, dramas, dialogues and con- 
versations 

8. Development of mathematical sense 

9. Development of die scientific spirit, natuie 
study 

10, Music and rhythm including loice pro- 
duction 

11. Art. 

The teacher’s training must include not onl) the 
study of idiat is involved in diese activities, and their 
relationship to die basic principles and objectives of Nai 
Talim, but also a scientific sun^ey of the villages and the 
whole physical, social, economic, and cultural eiiMron- 
raent of die child, as well as the hereditar) and othei 
factors which influence his development The teacher 
must be trained to form a clear conception of the natui e 
of healthy community living, and to practise methods 
of irork idiich irill enrich community living both m the 
school and in the village as a whole 



(b) BASIC 
(Summary) 

We may regard the course of Basic Education for 
children of six to fourteen years as a course of prepara- 
tion for self-sujfficiency. The post-Basic course is the 
time during which the skills learned are applied to more 
and more aspects of life, until the completely self-reliant 
adult is ready to take a full and responsible share in the 
life of society 

The Hindustani Talimi Sangh should aim at extend- 
ing the duration of educational guidance up to the age 
of twenty. Parents recognize and provide for this when 
they send their sons and daughters to colleges up to at 
least that age. We should not ask less for other people’s 
children than we do for our oivn, and the Talimi Sangh 
should uphold this standard as the goal to be aimed at 
for the whole country. 

Srimati Ashadevi then laid before the Conference in 
outline tlie basic principles of the draft syllabus for the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the basic school as 
revised by the committee on syllabus. She reminded 
the meeting of the twofold nature of the ultimate objec- 
tive which basic education aims at It is that every boy 
and girl in India should grow up as a citizen of a new 
social order based on co-operative work, with an under- 
standing of the rights, responsibilities, and obligations 
conferred by membership of such a society, and, secondly 
that each individual should have had the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the balanced and harmonious development 
of his personality The social aspect of education is 
given preference over the individual, because the philo- 
sophy underlying Nai Talim accepts individual good 
not as an end in itself, but as an integral part of the 
common good. 

This objective can, it is believed, be achieved only if 
the minimum period of school life is eight years, from 
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the age of seven to fifteen The Hindustani Talinii 
Sangh therefore recommends that this should be the 
compulsory period of basic education for e\en bo) and 
girl in India. The Sangh also belle^es that the con- 
tinuation of education to the eighth grade will entail 
no extra expenditure, if the woik in the basic craft i^i 
properly organized. For educational as ttell as financial 
reasons the duration of basic education should in no case 
be less than eight years 

The standard of attainment to be reached at the end 
of this period by children tcho complete the cighili gi^adc 
of the basic school, may be summarized as follows 

(1) Capacity for clean and healtii) Ii\ing 

(2) Capacity for self-sufficienc) in food and 
clothing 

(3) Mastery of the basic craft chosen, i.c sufli- 
cient knotrledgc and skill for earning one's 
own living, tliat is for providing oneself vnh 
balanced diet and other minimum ncccs'-itic^ 

(4) Readiness for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship— neighboui linens and trusus oi tlr ucns 
understanding of the social, economic cul- 
tural and political problems of India and ilic 

' world. 

(5) Sufficient masicn mcr the tool «iubjeci‘^ of 
language and mathematics to enable om to 
can*) out daih actniiics efiicicnilv, am! it) 
fuiihei ones knowledge after il.o coniy’tiuM 
of the course 

(6) A scientific attitude to life amt accuiam.atiK 
with the fundamental ^cicntifir m.’thti. t' 
cal, and mcchanicai princmh'. in cnnr.ct'Uti 
with the acur:t»e> of ilail* lift 

(7) Sufficient iniiOvluction to ;m Kt.cunt 
acthities to enable one to .'’uy-’Ci < it ’t 
'how good la'te cmci*’!!! me cw ' a. t v 
and use onc^ lei'U’'o \tiih wti'i* -nd rh i'” ' 
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In order to achieve these standards and objectives, the 
educational programme has been worked out in detail 
under twelve heads, each of which has its practical and 
theoretical aspects, and its social as well as its individual 
applications: 

(1) Capacity for clean and healthy living includes 
the essential habits, attitudes and skills for 
both personal and community cleanliness, 

. and knowledge of the elements of physiology, 

hygiene, sanitation, dietetics, and physical 
education 

(2) Citizenship training includes the practice of 
citizenship in the home, the school, the 
village, extending to the nation and the 
world, and study of history, geography, civics, 
and elementary sociology and economics. 

V 

(3) Self-sufficiency in food includes an acquaint- 
ance with vegetable gardening and agri- 

' culture, and knowledge of simple cooking. 

(4) A capacity for self-sufficiency in cloth includes 
the whole range of processes necessary to 
produce cloth from cotton 

(5) The maintenance and simple repairs of school 
buildings and houses in the village. 

(6) One of the following basic crafts: agiicul- 
ture, gardening, spinning and weaving, wood 
and metal work, house building and repairs. 

(7) General science and mathematics 

(8) Social studies. 

(9) The mother tongue 

(10) The national language. 

(11) Art. 

(12) Music. 
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IVIargaret Barr took up the question of the religious 
policy of the Talimi Sangh 

It is the duty of every man, she said, to read Scupiurcs 
other than his own and to acquire some knowletJgc of 
what each of the great world religion stands for. It 
IS therefore right that schools should direct tiie pupils’ 
attention to the somces of this knowledge 

If tre agree to this in principle, we aie at once faced 
with a mass of releiant mateiial a\ailablc, ivliat arc ■v\c 
to select^ And how are ire to present c\cn a limned 
amount of matenal without setting astde special times 
for study ? 

A solution of this difficulty which has been found 
successful in practice is to centie this ■u'ork in the school 
assembly. A simple selection of prascis and readings 
from all Senptures may gradually be built up and 
ananged in a senes of short daih readings, one of which 
may be used daily in the assembly The childien aic 
thus familiarized little by little with the gicutst 
thoughts and aspirations winch ha\e iound cxpicssjon 
in the religious literatuie of mankind 

Dr. S GuRuptTHAM pleaded that in the proviur- 
tive work progiamme of Basic Schools o\i.n nunc 
emphasis should be laid on food pioduction (thiongh 
gardening and agiiculturcj than on clothing produrti-.n 
tlirough spinning He argued that such fniin-centi t,i! 
schools would pa\e the wa\ for a spontaneous sjnc.'d ol 
education into lural areas and iliai in ihc.n the tcMiie 
crafts would find then natural and rightful plan 

In answer to questions about the de\Ll('|'Uii.!U 
Basic Education in uiban and indu'iml iv 

pointed out that the X.u 7 nhm pnnriuk' t uwi 
applied so long as the picstnt o\cr*ciov tied 
schools arc regarded as a fixed anti uu''hLrable n>'"'! i 
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Discussion of Religious Education: 

The essential thing in dealing with the various faiths 
is that we should not distort tliem in our presentation 
to suit our oivn views This requires great care and 
integrity. 

We may also apply the principle of apangraha to 
spiritual no less than to material things. It is not need- 
ful for our purpose that a child should be taught the 
tenets of all religions. 


Dr a. Aiyappan drew attention to the part a 
museum can play in inspiring the education we have to 
give. Museums can help by making things real, first 
of all, to the teachers themselves. Photographs and 
plaster casts to schools can be sold at a nominal cost^ 
They can organize vacation courses for school teachers- 
at which the latter may learn how to preserve and make 
useful objects for themselves, and at the same time study 
the educational potentialities of the museum 



(c) POST-BASIC 

"W'c ha\c alrcad) touched on the pnnciples which 
goAcm our scheme of Post-Basic Education, and I hope 
diat lodaj's discussion will centie on the actual field 
uorlv that is being carried on 

The piinciplc of education thiough productive irork 
is in hannon) vith scientific educational pnnciples 
ivhich have been enunciated elsctvhere. The Basic 
Schools have pioved it to be sound Basic Education 
is not a reform, but a rciolution— a revolution in society 
no less than in education 

Let us not become preoccupied irith schemes of grades 
and stages That 's the appioach of the administiation 
or business man The fiist part of oui revolution is to 
leant to disregard tenninology and put the child in the 
centre, the same child, growing up naturally as the 
\ears pass Our starting-point for Post-Basic Education 
is an individual trained up to the age of 14 in self- 
sufficiency of all kinds 

Post-Basic Education should be developed round some 
form of prcauctiie v.'ork or sociall) useful activity. As 
in Basic Education, these should be chosen ivdth due 
regard to the enviionment of the child Eveiy child 
who completes a Basic School course should be folloired 
up* if he does not continue his formal schooling, the 
teacher should nei ertheless keep in touch iidth him for 
there is such a thing as relapse into craft illiteracy For 
the children who go on to the Post-Basic School, its life 
should be framed as an epitome of a village of the new 
social order envisaged b) Nai Tallin 

There are certain things in the home emdronment of 
the children ivhich are bad, and which must be dis- 
carded in the Post-Basic School village A notable 
example is the caste system, with its corollaiy* that it is 
the duty of certain castes to do certain kinds of i^'ork 
on your behalf We replace this by the idea tliat every- 
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one should be ready to take his turn at every kind of 
work Therefore, each student during the three years’ 
course takes three months’ training in each of the main 
types of possible vocation It is the duty of the teacher 
to find out the type of work for which the child is best 
fitted, regardless of his particular caste. 

The curriculum must be elastic, and should be made 
to fit the needs of the student. On the other hand, 
certain cultural subjects are common to all children.. 
Special time is set aside for the study of the mother- 
tongue, and every piece of work done has to be recorded 
scientifically and precisely. In addition, the study of at 
least one other language is required, and of the socio- 
logical background of citizenship There is no regular 
class system The tool subjects are in the hands of the 
children themselves, and unless the demand for a regular 
class comes from them, it is needless imposition The 
tutorial system is used, and the tremendous moral 
problem of university discipline is eliminated. 

Four hours a day are devoted at the Sevagram Post- 
Basic School to productive irork. Eleven of the children 
in the school have become self-supporting in this ^ray. 
In the course of this work, the question of the place of 
machiner)^ is bound to arise. Our attitude is this: a 
machine is in itself a good and useful thing; it becomes 
an evil only when it impoverishes man by depriving 
him of the opportunity for productive labour. There- 
fore, ^ve should make use of machines only when we are 
using all available man-power to its full capacity. 

E. W. Aryanayakam. 

Post-Basic Education is a preparation for life as a whole 
—die life of the non-violent and truthful social order. 
It develops the daily habit of non-violence and truth. 
Repeated habits of reasonableness make men reasonable, 
repeated habits of honesty make them honest. 

We can only expect that science will be applied to 
our real needs when we bring education close to rural 
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life, so that imtMuhc mgcnuiL} is diiected towards the 
implements of dail) life There ought to be far more 
genuinel) useful in\cntions and impi'ovements of the 
kind of which the Magnn-chula (smokeless kitchen oven) 
is an example 

These e\cr)da) acinuics if ihc) aie scientifically con 
sidered, can lead on natuially to ad\anccd study in many 
fields, and conveiscl) the findings of science can be 
correlated with eierj' pan of life The gham, for 
example, is a machine of gieat mathematical precision 

The concept of cfiicicnc) is much misundei-stood By 
man) people it is considered to be synonymous irith the 
use of foieign elaborate and costly instiuments of pro- 
duction This is b)’ no means alwa)s the case Unless 
the costl) foicign instrument is used scientifically, that 
is after taking into full account the circumstances of the 
local environment, it is often less efiicicnt than the one 
tliat has been developed locally b) hundreds of years of 
practical experience Land farmed for generations by 
the indigenous plough has been ruined b) a tractor 
which brought the banen sub-soil to the surface Man 
must co-operate with Nature, not tr)*^ to force her hand 
^Ve shall then produce a civili/ation and culture which 
Will be natural and indigenous, and which will have a 
unique contribution to make to humanity. 

J C Kumarappa. 


Points made in the general discussion 

It has been proved by experiment that a pupil who 
completes the Basic course, given one year of intensive 
English, can more than hold his own in an ordinary 
High School But to send him there is often a misuse 
of good material. On the other hand teachers in die 
ordinary' High Schools should ponder the principle of 
Nai Talim and see that even in their present circum- 
stances Its ideals of citizenship and self-sufficiency 
dirough crafts aie adopted as fully as possible. 



(d) SAMAGRA NAI TALIM 

Nai Talim has a meaning pervading all the spheres 
of our national activities. It is the hope of India. But 
the Talimi Sangh which works out Nai Talim* has a 
limited meaning in the sense that it can give guidance 
only to the extent that it has itself gained experience. 
Therefore one should not rely too much on the Talimi 
Sangh for guidance Everyone should use his talents 
and make his oivn experiments in the field Whatever 
suggestion or scheme die Talimi Sangh may put forward 
is recommendator)', and you have to accept whatever 
appeals to yo\i, leave out the 'rest, and go ahead without 
lagging behind the Talimi Sangh Tor instance, if the 
syllabus of history recommended by the Talimi Sangh 
does not seem to you to be proper, you can alter it as 
you diink proper You have to understand that all 
those who are preparing these schemes are inexperienced, 
because we ourselves received education in the old style 
but are now talking of Nai Talim I have compared 
this position of ours to Narasimha, the man-beast “avatar 
of God. The previous avatara, Varaha, was that of a 
beast, and the later one, Vamana, that of a man, but 
the intervening avatar was half man and half beast, and, 
therefore, more dangerous than either Varaha or Vamana 
It is the same thing ivith us who have been brought 
up in the old Talim and now diink in terms of the new 
Talim. 

I am of opinion that not even a pie is required for 
the kind of education which we want to impart. The 
Gita says: Abandon all wealth and work with your 
body. That is, our body and mind are quite sufficient 
to achieve our ends If I wanted to start Nai Talim in 
a village, I ivould go and work ivith other labourers in 
a village and live on whatever the landlord offered. 
Our best teachers, like Kabir, Valluvan of Tamilnad, 
and Namdev did so. The first two were weavers and 
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the last a tailor. There have been many such saints 
who taught us to have God’s name on our lips and pio- 
ductive tvork in our hands Therefore, I do not icquire 
anything except my hands to go and work in a village. 

People are afraid of going to villages But if the laxm 
people compare the amount of love tliey get in villages 
witli that which they have in their toivni life, they would 
realize the emptiness of their life Village-hfc is a 
community life while a city is individualistic People 
croird the cities for selfish purposes and that is i\h) a 
poet has said that God made the village and man mailc 
the toira. If a man witli teaching capacii) goes to a 
village and works among laboureis. he can himself leain 
many things and teach others. Nai rahm docs not 
stipulate that four or five hours a day should be dci oted 
to teaching. All the day the piocess continues li’ou 
have to piove that this kind of education can be nnjiaii- 
ed in every village without any necessit) for inonci If 
you require money for the purposes of a chaika or a 
takli, they return the value very quickl}, the formci in 
fifteen days and the latter in one day That is ihc 
beauty of tliese small implements You can \ouisclf 
make them, and if you do so you will undei stand the 
possibilities of Nai Talim Therefore, )ou can start 
giving education to tlie villagers if only sou possess 
industriousness, love for the villagers, abilit) and a 
scientific outlook 

I said earlier that I uould start vork in a village as 
an agricultui'al labourer But we find that schools base 
vacations during periods when there is no woik in tlic 
fields. We have learned to enjo\ hollda^s in smnincr 
fiom die English people Wc are told that in summci, 
as we possess ver) little energy, wc cannot turn out much 
work. But this is not coiTcct Wc <cc that in the 
hottest paits of the earth big trees glow, and theicfoic 
thcie is nothing in the summer vhich reduces oui 
capacity for woik Of course, uc cannot ucai a full 
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suit and boots during summer. Therefore, the proper 
time for vacations in India is the rainy season But 
that also I would not call a vacation because we all would 
go to work in the fields with the children. I am unable 
to understand the purpose of long holidays for school, 
though I can see their necessity for workers. But we 
have turned our schools into jails and therefore the 
children feel the necessity for holidays and they do enjoy 
them when they get them. Where tvould there be the 
necessity for holidays if there is joy in acquiring know- 
ledge? I inspected the accounts of the Exhibition today, 
and I found that the total number of working days is 
shown as 200. God has given us 365 days but we have 
cut them down to 200. But the villagers cannot afford 
to have a single holiday. 

I am reminded of an incident which happened in 
Surgaon t\here I used to go daily from Paunar for 
scavenging. On one such occasion, when it was raining 
heavily, the villagers protested that I should not have 
gone there when it was raining, and I said that others 
could perhaps take a holiday but not a bhangi: my ideal 
was the sun, who tvas the greatest bhangi, because mth- 
out a bright sun in our country the uncleanliness tre 
created would have consumed us But my regret is that 
I could not follow the sun’s example and, due to illness, 
I could not do the work for nine days. The result of 
my efforts was that the villagers began to look upon 
scavenging as a sacred duty. On the Ganapati day, I 
found that the village had been cleaned before my 
arrival, and on my questioning the villagers, they 
replied that as it was the Ganapati festival day, they 
wanted to do some sacred work and therefore the village 
youth had cleaned the village. I call this a revolution. 
Can governmental power bring about such a revolution*'* 
No, it is not its work. Not even the Talimi Sangh can 
do it It can be brought about only by the gift of 
intelligence with which God has blessed us A Sahgh, 
whether Talimi Sangh or another, is after aJl an inani- 



mate object, while the individual or the atmn is a Life 
Force. Therefore I would give 50U complete freedom 
to go to the village and take up this work according to 
your oivn lights 

Our school teacher there should ser\'e the i\holc 
village and the school should be a centre of sen ice 
Distribution of medicine, village cleaning, settlement 
of disputes in the village, could all be done tluough 
the school with the help of the children and the teacher. 
The school should arrange for the proper celebration 
of festivals in the village Thus, it should be the cemre 
of all village activities It should develop cvisiing 
occupations like agriculture and start new ones like 
weaving in the village 

The importance given to money retums of agnculiurc, 
weaving, carpentry and similar occupations is a mistaken 
one, because money is a deceitful measure and its talue 
is unstable It is one thing to-day and another to- 
morrow, and because we measure the talue of even thing 
in terms of mone), dishonest} is growing in the norld. 
We should understand that tv'caving. agiiculturc and 
carpentry do not gne returns in mone} but in cloth, 
food,' and buildings, and these things cannot be com- 
pared wnth money In terms of mone) , trater is cheaper 
than milk, but milk does not quench thirst That 
shows that God’s creation is such that all important 
necessities should be easily available to all Xo fathci 
wishes a hard life for his children. Similar!}, God h.’> 
made our lues cas} But we spend our Ihcs in acqun- 
ing things which have no real \aluc. The peasant liiinks 
that he gets more monc}— as much as twcni} timoc— 
in glowing tobacco rather than good granu It hapjicnv 
so because people who possess monev aic ‘Stupid crujiich 
to smoke cigarettes But wise people cat food grairu an.i 
because the} hate no monet ihct cannot }'>urcli.'>5e 
gi'ains at high cost Therefore we hate to forcci nuuu' 
and take an all-sided ticw of life 
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As I have said above, the centre of all village work 
should be the teacher, who should possess a good know- 
ledge of all that is going on in our country and the 
world, and find out solutions for all the problems before 
the country. Yesterday "when there was a question 
whether India could produce all her food-grains, some- 
one said that it was possible that Sri Jairamdas could 
not reply, but our teachers should have an answer to that 
question. The problem before Sri Jairamdas is a colos- 
sal one and he had to take into view the whole country. 
Anybody ivill be staggered to face such monstrous 
problems. But to our school teacher the village is his 
world, and if he solves its problems he will be able to 
suggest a solution for the problems of the world. He 
can show Sri Jairamdas how the food problem in the 
village has been solved by growing more food in various 
ways and hoiv such work can be undertaken on a tvider 
'scale. Thus Nai Talim wll provide solutions for the 
problems of our country. 

We know that of late a great controversy has arisen 
over the question of language resulting in much mutual 
acrimony. Our schools should be able to give a solu- 
tion to this problem also. If there is a school in 
Tamilnad in which students speak not only Tamil but 
also the language of the neighbouring province and 
Hindi, it would have solved the problem for the country. 
A lady asked me why the children should be burdened 
with the responsibility of learning a language other than 
the mother tongue. It is a correct question from the 
educational point of view But it is our country’s mis- 
fortune-misfortune because the language question has 
created much mutual bitterness— as well as the glory of 
our great country. Great are the problems that face 
us, and therefore our children have to learn more 
languages than one. 

I now come to a matter more important than all that 
I have dealt with above, that is truthfulness, in v^hich 



I regret to say the people of this country' have fallen 
very low. In every religious literature, Truth has been 
given importance, but to-day untruth appears to hate 
spread everjnvhere in the country. If we go to the 
bazaar, falsehood is the rule there— I do not mean in 
the black market, but in the open market also If a 
small boy goes to a shop to purchase something, the 
shopkeeper deceives him; he does not think that he 
should give that innocent boy the best of things and in 
a correct measure, but takes the opportunit) to cheat 
him Good business would be a ‘give good things in 
good measure and thus earn the goodwill of the 
customers’. It is a great pity that in this ancient land, 
falsehood is rampant eveiy^vhere. Therefore, we should 
make the greatest efforts to install truthfulness in our 
schools We should believe what the students say and 
act accordingly. That is the way to refonn them atid 
make them truthful. One who is himself truthful al- 
ways believes others. 

To give a personal experience, about thirty yeais ago 
when I was in Benares, I went to a shop to bu) a lock. 
It ivas my habit to inquire of the prices of things cicn 
when I did not want to buy and so I was aicarc of ilic 
price of tlie lock I selected, "^Vhen the shopkeeper said 
that the price "was ten annas, I told him that I knew 
its price was three annas, but that as he said ten anna*;. 
I would pay him ten annas As this shop xms on nn 
ivay, I used to pass it dail) during m) walk One da\. aftt i 
about tw'o weeks, as I w’as passing that x\*a) and as ihcie 
was no one else in the shop the shopkeeper called me 
and returned to me the excess of se\cn anna? sax in" 
that the price of the lock was onl) three -uinas Mx 
eyes were filled with tears I had not expected nn^ *:uch 
result. I regarded it as a lesson given me by God to 
be always truthful. It is possible that He might not 
act ah\-ays in a similar manner, but might test His 
dexotees further Therefore, xrhethcr our tnithftthic'cc 
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influences others or not, we have to remain always 
truthful. 

The Nai Talim people have decided that there should 
be no examinations in the schools. I was glad to hear 
that, because when I used to appear for examinations 
there were supervisors to watch us and I used to think 
that if they entertained such suspicions about us where 
was the tvisdom in examining us, since tve had failed 
already in their eyes. Therefore, though the decision 
to abandon examinations was taken from the educational 
point of view, I am glad that -now the students have 
been freed from the suspicion of falsehood. What I 
mean to say is that the whole atmosphere of the school 
should be such that the children should get an 
indelible impression in their minds that to be truthful 
is the first duty of every man in the world 

ViNOBA Bhave 


Section IV 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
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(a) ADMINISTRATH^E PROBLEMS 

Mr- President, Sir, and Friends I ha^e been a«kcd 
to initiate a discussion on problems relating to the 
administration of Basic Education This is almost ilic 
end of the session and the problem is a \asi one. I 
have, therefore, to content myself with a bricl refer- 
ence to the various aspects of the problem just i\jth a 
lieiv to provoke thought 

Basic Schools ai*e to be so man) self-suflicicin com- 
munities of teachers and pupils aiming to function 
before long as centres of self-sufiicieni \illages lound 
about. The villages, severally and m gioups m.i\ be 
regarded as self-sufficient if and when thej function a*' 
co-operative democratic communities i\hich, vhilc juo- 
liding for the fullest cultural and social life inclmling 
the aesthetics and recreative, produce then balanced 
diet and adequate clothing and other necessities of life 
If Basic Schools are to be centies of such connmnnties 
then these also while pixniding for the haimoniom 
development of the personalitj of their pupils in all ns 
aspects, ph}sical, intellectual, 'spiritual, aesthetic and 
so on, should also be self-sufficient in the mattei of tiic 
production of their balanced food, adeciuatc cloilnny 
and other essential requirements The problems attend- • 
ing the translation into action of such an idc.il coinpinc 
those relating to the State as the embodiment of the 
wider en\ ironing comnniniis and aho those ichatnm to 
ourselves a iz . the workers icacheis. and pupils I iit.\ 
relate to the provision of land, buildings ajiph.mrts uh! 
equipment on the one hand and to supplv and disposd 
of the articles pioduccd on the oihci I'lom tlte ppjnt 
of view of teachers thc\ include the ouectson of thtu 
recruitment, qualification, pi' and ptosjjct'^ k‘\i 
pension, promotion, gradation lius hand on eh runts 
and seniorii\ and so on From the potni of su” m 
pupils, thes tclatc to atttnd.'’nce. dcstlunrit u ‘jn 1 
giowih. discipline, a?‘c^smcm. chtTk. c.-idt jnor o-n n. 
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and last but not least, the capacity to function in life as 
individuals and as members of society. The majority 
of the pupils being draira from poorer homes, the ques- 
tion of their maintenance ivhile at school for a period 
of 8 years is also to be taken into account. The future 
prospects of the pupils cannot be neglected. The pro- 
ducts of the older non-basic schools have their certificates 
and chits recognized for purposes of securing employ- 
ment in occupations and professions The Basic School 
pupils have their records of self-development and growth 
and these have to be evaluated in terms which would 
be understood by those likely to deal with them and to' 
' employ them. From the point of view of the environ- 
ing community, the relation of the school staff with the 
said community is a matter of importance. The school 
staff has to function as the ser^-'ant of the community, 
but also in the new setting of things, as its equal and 
collaborator and not as being in a position of subser- 
vience to it. 

In the course of the report that I have already had the 
privilege to submit to the Conference, I hinted at the 
possibilities of the people sharing mth the Government 
in the provision of land and buildings for Basic Educa- 
tion. They would not do so, all on a sudden, but only 
when they begin to realize the superiority of Basic 
♦ Education over the previous t}'pe, as has been the case 
in Bihar. Should the people in the villages come for- 
ward with generous offers of land and buildings, it 
would greatly relieve the State of a very substantial por- 
tion of capital expenditure and will mzdce it possible for 
them to embark on extended programmes of Basic 
Education The requirements for the construction and 
maintenance of houses should be made simpler, and the 
Governmental Public Works Department should take 
upon itself the role of teacher and guide of the local 
school and the village communities in their efforts to 
make themselves self-sufiicient in constructing and 
maintaining of school houses tvith materials locally 
available. The rules of grants to the local community 
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for such purposes to supplement local efforts ^dll aho 
require to be simplified 

Economic self-sufficiency of the school i\ill depend 
upon the supply of raw materials, etc., of the projier 
quality and at reasonably cheaper rates The sduxd 
community has no doubt to make its own aiTangcincmc 
for supply in due course, but until the school is piopcil) 
organized for these purposes, die co-ordinating agcnciCN 
of the State will have to help in the matter Sinnlarh 
in the matter of disposal of the articles produced the 
problem would be greatly simplified if i\hat is pioductd 
in a school is done with a specific puipose in licu, caiei- 
ing for die needs of the school conimunit) and of the 
village The State has, however, to help b) utilizing 
the school products for State uses in preference to tho't 
from the open market ^\Tien the schools lia\c been 
adequately equipped with land, buildings, equijiineni^ 
and appliances including also bullocks, cows, and so on. 
the school community of teachers and pupils ivoiking 
co-operatively will produce all that the) rcquiic and 
will make themselves self-sufficient and self-supponint: 
Undl that consummation is reached (it i\ill take sonic 
years to reach, but it is bound to be reached before lone; 
the teachers have to be paid decent Ining uage; i\nh 
provision for leave, pension, and leisure If pupil*; nie 
to develop their personalities to the fullest e\icni. thc\ 
must attend the full course of 8 \ears up to the aue of 
14 plus. The school organization has to proiidc ihcin 
with opportunity to earn not only for the self-sufficienc) 
of the school, but also in special cases of need for 
contribution to the family economy also 

In the matter of check up of progress, iheic is to be 
self-help dirough accurate recording of results fioin <I.!\ 
to da) and periodical reports and ictunis. This luiuld 
require regular guidance from experts and more c\)'*n 
enced supeivisors who ha\e themsehes betn Ihsic Sr fund 
teachers and xrho \*isit schools to guide and coll-'boi.’it 
and not simply to inspect and bull) the teaeJn i"* 

Rwf u * 



{h) THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


(1) Duration of Training: 

In spite of the urgent need for more trained teachers, 
the duration of the training course should not be limited. 
When students begin the course at about 18 years of 
age, a two-year period is insufficient for their needs. 
The school day is over-crowded ■with activities, and they 
have no time to think over the meaning of these activi- 
ties They have no time to make proper use of the 
library. Reading and quiet thought are essential to 
the effectiveness of the training. Therefore, for young 
students of this age-group, a three-years’ course should 
be recognised, and this should not be reduced whatevei 
their previous academic qualifications. 

(2) Staffing: 

At least seven or eight teachers are needed to staff 
each training school. At present, when there aie only 
two or three, each teacher has to take charge of about 
thirty-five students He has no time to record his 
experiences or ponder his problems. Yet, such records, 
if diey can be properly kept, would be most valuable 
source material for future research. 

(3) Professional Training: 

This is also suffering in quality from lack of time. 
So much time has to be spent during the present tivo 
years’ course on ordinary citizenship training, and the 
re-orientation of the students’ outlook to Nai Talim 
conceptions of the social order, that there is entirely 
inadequate attention to the professional technique of 
the teacher. All that can be given is a few notes of 
lessons only, which are not nearly enough 

Basic teachers have to be prepared not only to train 
the child, but to train society. They should go and live 
inside villages for periods of a month together and then 
return to the training school for fresh discussions in the 
light of their experience. 
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(4) Assessment of Worir 

An external examination even if partial becomes a 
dominating factor of iv'hicli we must beware. 

K. Aruxachalam 

Points from experience at Bikram^ in Bihar 
Selection of Candidates 

A camp of selection is held for about four da)s before 
the final selection is made In the notification inviting 
applications for the counc the type of teachers needed, 
and the type of life which will be requu'cd of them aie 
plainly described. The camp giies an opportuniti to 
watch the candidates at work and in their social relation- 
ships, and people who are clearl) unsuitable aic 
eliminated The result is that 90% of the trainees arc 
found to be of the right type 

The Importance of Tradition-. 

This is illustrated by the position attained b) Scia- 
gram and Jamia Millia Tlie) ha\c built up their 
traditions; the new candidates go there picparcd lo 
respect their traditions and get their comers rubbed off 
b) sharing the common life. Bikiam is gradualh dc\e- 
loping such a tradition 

Aruxprasad Si mix 

Commenting on the points made by Sri .Amnachalam. 
the same speaker said that at Bikram a wo-) cars’ com sc 
had been found sufficient, that students each spend tiro 
months in a xillage. lixing in the school building and 
that all assessment of their xrork is done on the sjjji. 

Scxeral folloxs'ing speakers supported Sn .Aruna- 
chalam’s contention that lack of time is the chief •iinglc 
difficult) in training teachci-s though the piaciicnbdux 
of an extension of the course was doubted 

Other points mentioned xreic the need for rtfitdicr 
couiscs at legular intcnals during a teachers ’■cnict: 
the desirability of haxing at least one residential r».*“c 
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school attached to a training school in each linguistic 
area as a demonstration of the practice of Nai Talim in 
community life; the importance of some simple know- 
ledge of medicine and curative herbs; and the need to 
allow a Headmaster power of discretion to select suitable 
candidates whose academic record may be slightly below 
the standard prescribed by Government. 

Discussion on the training of teachers’. 

Training teachers for the nation is the work of the 
State. When private bodies undertake this work, 
should not the State bear the cost? In practice, officials 
harass private bodies who try to do this work by requir- 
ing conformity to financial regulations which are very 
difficult for national institutions to fulfil (e.g. a large 
endowment fund to guarantee stability). 

There is also room for improvement in the utilisation 
of the available basic-trained teachers by the State. Men 
who ivould be excellent Headmasters are wasted as 
deputy-inspectors of ordinary schools 



(c) SUPERVISION AND ASSESSMENT IN BASIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


At the fourth All-India Basic Education Confeience at 
Bikram in Bihar a sub-coramittee was appointed to 
which the following members were elected- 

Sri Sivakumar Lall Bihar 

Shanta Narulkar Se\agi'am 

„ £. W. Franklin C P and Berar 
„ Haripad Maiti Bihar 

„ L R. Desai Bombay 

, Anathnath Basu Bengal 

„ Rajagopal Rao Madras 

,, Dwanka Singh Bihar (convener) 

The committee tvas instructed to in\estigatc and suggest 
common standards for the supeiwision and assessment of 
xvork and all-round development of students in Basic 
Schools and Basic Training Ccntics The committee 
met at Bikram on April 19. I94S with Sn Santa 
Narulkai in the chair It consideied that when exami- 
nations of the t}pe usual under the old sssiem of educa- 
tion are dispensed with it is neccssaiy to find an allot - 
native method of measuring attainment. Such a meihoi! 
should be eas) of application b) children tcadiciN and 
organises praciical to use. and c<lucauonnil\ and 
psschologicall) sound This is onl) possible vlten all 
the data requned for mcasunng all-round attaimuc’UN 
aic asailable 

Alter piolonged discussion it uas decided to drav up 
an outline scheme of assessment and supen isjon and to 
submit a report along with rccommcndatioi.s to I'lv 
Hindustani Tahmi Sangh within six months, 'I iie 
field of woik ■was demaicatcd thm- 
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1. Subject-matter o£ assessment 

2. Methods of assessment 

3. Membership of assessment board. 

The members decided to -work in t^vo sections 1. Sri 
Haripad Maiti, Sri Sivakumar Lall and Sri Divarika 
Singh together in Patna. 2 Other members individually 
in their oavti regions. They also resolved to meet at 
some central place for exchange of views before sending 
recommendations to the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
For various reasons, however, this meeting did not take 
place. In addition to asking for six months for tlie 
collection of data the sub-committee also proposed that 
the convener should be given power to co-opt workers 
according to need from various parts of India 

Members of the sub-committee shared responsibility 
for the work in this way: 

Sri Anathnath Basu— Records. 

Sri E W. Franklin and L R. Desai— Super- 
vision of Training Schools. 

Sri S. Narulkar— Supervision of Basic Schools 

Sri Maiti, Lall and Singh— Assessment of chil- 
dren and students 

The convener conducted the business of the sub- 
committee by correspondence as the members could not 
meet It is clear from the ansAvers received that no 
practically useful recommendations can be made except 
in so far as the members themselves are experienced in 
the supervision and affairs of basic education institutions. 
Merely theoretical suggestions have no value- I have 
myself seen many basic institutions and for tlie past 
eleven years have been teaching in Basic Schools From 
that experience I make the following suggestions 

• The assessment of standards of attainment must neces- 
sarily differ in some Av^ays from that prevalent under the 
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existing school system Inspection of schools under the 
old system brings little or no benefit. Hundreds of 
schools are under one inspector, some of them so remote 
as to be very diflBcult of access, and the travelling alloir- 
ance is often quite inadequate to meet enhanced costs 
of journeys. In spite of everything the poor inspector 
is doing his best accordmg to his lights, but he has so 
little time that his inspection is a mere farce— he goes 
to a school and in an hour and a half at his disposal sees 
all the records of the teachers' and students’ ivork. For 
the school it is both a “gala” day and an ordeal to be 
dreaded, but it is of no help either to teacher or to 
pupils. A Divisional Inspector has so many high 
schools under his charge that he could scarcely inspect 
each one annually, and it is practically impossible foi 
middle and primary schools to make use of his cxpeii- 
ence and ivisdom In addition to this inspectors haie 
their own fads, they are specialists in some one subject 
and cannot go into the work as a whole in any thoiough- 
going manner The old system therefore failed to fulfil 
the purpose for ■which it "was established 

The old ty'pe of examination also made for retarda- 
tion of progress rather than deielopment Subjects arc 
taught in schools and colleges irith the examination in 
view, and the questions asked do not test individual 
quality or ability but a panot-leaining dependent on 
memory power only. The learning of ‘ important” 
sections for examination pui'poses only, the cheating in 
the examination hall the attempts to influence examiners 
—these things are ruining us In short, as cienone 
knows, die old-type examination does not sene the 
purpose for ivhich it ivas meant 

Nc\ crtheless assessment and examination must occupy 

\cry important place in basic institutions I have 
'isited mam institutions and I have been bodi a super- 
visor and an examiner. I ha^c often met teachers 
9 
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say that supervision and examination should have no 
place in Nai Talim as they are part of the old system 
I want to make it quite clear here that diose workers who 
settle dotm in villages for educational work cannot make 
good progress unless proper arrangements are made for 
the assessment and supervision of their work Those 
institutions ■ which are careless of their own weaknesses 
and in which, the qualities of honest and orderly work are 
neglected, tvill naturally be afraid of supervision and 
examination. Disorderly, dishonest, thriftless schools 
tvill of course be afraid. 

We have to lay the’ foundations of a self-supporting, 
self-reliant society based on truth and non-violence. 
The builders of such a society must be the' shpert'isors 
and examiners of their own tvork Fromi moment to 
moment they have to plan' their methods, and to go for- 
ward step by step in Ae' light of their' otvn past experi- 
ence. As they do this, they tvill benefit from time to 
time by the experience and the advice of others, and it 
is only by this exchange of experience and advice that 
weaknesses can be rectified and difiBculties solved, and 
the practical method of applying an ideal discovered. 

I give below an outline of super\dsion and assessment 
in' Nai Talim under the three heads agreed upon by 
the sub-committee— subject-matter, method of assess- 
ment, and qualifications of assessors 

I. Subject-matter to be taken into account— 

With regard to the institution as a whole, data should 
be available of situation, buildings, capital investment, 
running expenses, organisation, equipment, raw material,, 
records, finished articles, time-table, community life,, 
and food arrangements. 

With regard to the students, the follomng topics must 
be taken up: 

1. Cleanliness and health, both personal and 
_ ‘ community, including habits of cleanliness. 
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ph^'sical development charts, medical and 
medical inspection records, knowledge of first 
aid, and knowledge of ph^'siolog) and 
dietetics. 

2 The planning and supenision of daily life 
from getting up to going to bed 

S Craft work, with the self-reliance, skill and 
ability, and mental development shown. 

4. The application of commonsense to life 
situations 

5. Citizenship— discipline and punctualit), time 
sense and thrift, etc 

6. Social sertnce within and outside of the 
institution. 

7 Cultural development 

8. Records 

With regard to teachers and organisers, the folloidng 
data should be noted 

Their plans for the de\elopment of the institu- 
tion and the preliminary’ arrangements made 
—the daily diary- the progress report— self- 
reliance— health and cleanliness— their pan 
in developing the institution— self-study- 
general conduct— social gifts— inspection 

records— share in the creation of basic 
literature. 

With regard to the institution’s influence on the 
community, data should be collected on* 

the part played by the institution in tlic self- 
sufficiency of die community, village cleaning 
programmes, removal of illiteracy, etc. 

71. Method of Superviuon and Assessment— 

1- The Institution as a whole. 
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Programme for the super\dsion and assessment of 
the work should include* 

(a) an all-round inspection (b) the maintenance of 
a record by a permanent body of inspectors (c) scrutiny 
of the annual records and returns (d) examination of 
the log book and other record books (e) scrutiny of the 
balance sheet and (/) assessment of the influence of the 
school on the neighbourhood. 

2. The children or students— 

The assessment of their attainments should include* 

(a) Evaluation of the standard set and attained in 
the plans of work, both individual and collective (b) the 
inspection of the usual records of age, craft attainment, 
mental development, physical development and social 
service (c) un-notified visits for the inspection of work 
and records (d) their attempts to solve practical problems 
of daily life, e.g. self-sufi&ciency in cloth through spin- 
ning and weaving, arrangement of exhibitions, plans for 
cultural meetings, arrangement of village meetings, 
entertainments, societies, etc (e) scrutiny of records 

3. The teachers, organisers, etc — 

These should be assessed on their arrangement of 
the routine for the class or the institution, their annual 
report and returns, their plans for individual records, 
and their arrangements for the supervision and assess- 
ment of their students’ work 

III Assessors and their qualifications— 

The arrangements for supervision and assessment 
should usually be carried out in two tvays, one by means 
of permanent regular supervision, and secondly, in an 
occasional way by an appointed inspecting board For 
the permanent supervisor at least five years' experience 
of teaching and organisation, and training in Nai Talim 
is necessary. Members of the Board of Inspectors must 
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have knowledge of Basic principles and must be genuinely 
interested in the development of Basic Education. 
Othenvise their questions and demands may be entire!) 
irrelevant or unsuited to the ideals and organisation of 
a Basic institution Places must therefore be given on 
the board to teachers, supemsors. and organisers rvith 
practical experience of basic education rvork. Together 
rdth them Acre may also be other members drawn from 
other fields of national constructive work. 

This super\dsion must be on a regular annual basis, 
and I suggest that it be carried out in the manner out- 
lined above. The permanent superrdsors must organise 
their school work and records in such a way tliat the 
inspection can easily be carried out in an orderly manner 
by the board of occasional inspectors. 

Dwarika Singh, 

Supt of Basic fc Social Education, 
Tirhut Division, 
Muzaffarpur. 



(d) THE NEED FOR LITERATURE IN BASIC 
EDUCATION 

(Summary) 

Basifc Education is not opposed to the use of books. 
It is opposed to bookishness, to using the book for its 
o^\Ti sake \^^lat is aimed at is to develop in our chil- 
dren the power to acquire kno^vledge when the needs 
of life demand zt. That means that they must be able 
to read and to use books intelligently Language and 
printing, after all, are the greatest inventions of man. 

Our first need in Nai Talim is of books for teachers. 
The average primary teacher does not, possess the general 
knowledge to cope ivith the demands of Basic Education; 
he has not acquired the habit of consulting books, he 
has no access to books He inust be provided ivith the 
tools of knowledge he so urgently needs, and tlie first 
need is for small handy practical booklets dealing with 
his immediate problems. 

One such booklet should deal with cleanliness and 
health It would describe, for example, hoiv to construct 
school urinals and how to make soak-pits and use waste 
water from bathing, etc It would deal with the wash- 
ing of clothes when water is scarce and soap expensive 
It would explain how to treat itch and ear troubles, and 
to use village herbs in the cure of common ailments 

Another booklet should deal with the celebration of 
religious, seasonal, and national festivals and anniver- 
saries The average teacher knows practically nothing 
about other religions than his oivn; the book should 
contain a simple outline of necessary knowledge, and 
demonstrate idiat is meant by understanding and toler- 
ance. 

Another urgent need is a book of general knowledge, 
dealing with such matters as the story of man’s provision 
for his food, clothing and shelter The teacher must be 
encouraged to meet children’s questions ivhen necessary 
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with the answer; ‘I don't know, but I will try to find 
out for you". The booklet should give him guidance 
in how to find out. 

Finally, the average teacher needs help tvith the 
technique of teaching He needs a hand-book of 
correlation. This does not mean model notes of lessons, 
which would only limit him, but a guide showing how 
to draw out the implications of each piece of activity 
as’ it is taken up. 

The training centres for graduate teachers are the 
places where this literature ought to be produced. 
Publication should be undertaken by some central body 
like the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. and legional Govern- 
ments should sec that all useful material becomes avail- 
able to their provinces in the regional languages 

The second and almost equally urgent need is for 
books foi the pupils IVe need a series of readers whose 
subject matter will be closel) linked up trith the practi- 
cal work and daily interests of the Basic School child 
These books should hate a literary merit of their own, 
an} kind of cooked-up reading matter is not good 
enough 

‘ Readei-s ’ in themselves arc not enough Thci c must 
be a growing supply of books for children’s general 
reading tshich will help to answer their questions on a 
wide \anei} of topics. 

We should also gitc oui attention to the propei 
relationship between charts and books Charts strike 
the c}c, the\ draw attention pictoriall) to ’lalient points* 
thc\ cannot do this cffcctisel} and at the same time gi\e 
extended information This last is the pioper business 
of the hook ivhich should ‘^aiisfs the cuiiosits and 
answer the questions atoused b\ the chart. 

SmT St-LMlHA P WAnikAR. 

Hcafhnislre^^. 

Giadualc Bostr Trnnuug Collr^r, 
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In the discussion which followed, the need for good 
simple reference and guidance books, "was emphasized 
again and again, and a plea was made for more original 
production in regional languages, ivdth a warning against 
the dangers inherent in translation. 

K. G Sa^'jddin emphasized the urgent need for the 
preparation of suitable literature for teachers and diil- 
dren. This work is not yet been done; only the barest 
beginning has been made. Bombay has published' a 
programme of activity-centred education and a dozen 
smsdl brochures dealing ivith difiFerent aspects of Basic 
Education. 

There is now an enormotis amount of material avail- 
able in the form of lesson plans and records. An agency 
is needed which mil collect, sift, and utilise this material. 



Section V 

resolutions of the conference 
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L BASIC EDUCATION 

“The Conference notes with satisfaction the results 
reported from several quarters, with regard to produc- 
tion of useful goods when craftwork was given its right- 
ful place in the educational programme. The results 
justify the hope that in schools where the significance 
of craftwork as an educative force is fully realized 
production will be enough to meet the running cost of 
the schools. This is, however, possible only in full 
Basic Schools of 7 to 8 grades as the last three grades 
contribute much more than proportionately to the total 
craft-production of the school. The Conference views 
with misgiving the tendency in some provinces to i educe 
the duration of Basic Education to five years for financial 
leasons The Conference also believes that the con- 
tinuation of education to the eighth grade will, if craft- 
work is properly organized, entail no nett extra expendi- 
ture The Conference also feels that an all-round 
education including a balanced and harmonious develop- 
ment of peraonality and citizenship can be only com- 
pleted in a minimum period of eight years For edu- 
cational as ivell as financial reasons the Conference feels 
convinced that the duration of Basic Education should 
in no case be reduced to less than eight years 

2 Pre-Basic EnucATiOiN 

‘This Conleience is of opinion that the work of Pie- 
Basic Education should be senously taken up by all 
institutions and associations of constiuctive iroik as an 
important basis foi a programme of national reconstruc- 
tion, and iccommends that a centre for training teaclicis 
of Pre-Basic Education be oiganized by the Hindustani 
Talinn Sangh as the fust step in this direction *’ 

3 Post-B\sic Eoucation 

‘The Confeiencc notes with satisfaction the lesults 
of the expenmeni of Post-Basic Education being earned 
out at Kuinarabag (District Champaran) by the Bihai 
Go\einmeni and at Scragram h\ the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh and itcommends that a tentatise ssllabus of Post- 
Basic Education m?\ be •piepared on the basis of tlic 
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experience of this experiment It further recommends 
that at this pr^iminary experimental stage, all institu- 
tions may be organized as a self-sufficient, self-reliant 
society based on co-operative work tvhich fulfils all its 
necessities in balanced diet, clothing, intellectual and 
recreational life through co-operative work.” 

4 Literature on Basic Education 

‘"The Hindustani Talimi Sangh and all other agencies 
and workers, official and non-official, in the field of Basic 
Education should devote their special and urgent atten- 
aon to the production of literature bearing on Basic 
Education. This should include both literature for the 
guidance of teachers and reading material for children 
Amongst the former, preference should be given to 
guide-books and brochures dealing with specific aspects 
of Basic teaching, accounts of significant work done in 
any area, or institutions, and books providing enriched 
subject matter included in the syllabus In the case 
of children's literature, priority should be given to book- 
lets dealing ivith topics pertaining to special studies and 
general science Amongst sources which can be explor- 
ed by students in training colleges, are booklets ivritten by 
teachers and students of different types of Basic institu- 
tions and kindred material available for translation and 
adaptation in the English language. 

“This Conference recommends that all provinces and 
important non-official agencies should set up suitable 
committees for utilizing the available material as well as 
preparing of new material which may help teachers and 
children of Basic Schools in implementing the Basic 
syllabus fully.” 

5. Buildings for the Institutions of Nai Talim 

“In view of the fact that the house and environment 
play an important part in Nai Talim, this Conference 
recommends to all institutions of Basic Education that 
Ae institutions of Nai Talim be housed in buildings 
in keeping with the objectives of Nai Talim. The 
Conference hopes the Hindustani Talimi Sangh ivill get 
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typical plans of Basic School houses made to help the 
institutions concerned in making a good choice. 

“This Conference appeals to the nation to share with 
the State in the responsibilit}* for the provision of land 
and buildings for the immediate spread of B^ic Edu- 
cation of at least seven to eight years’ duration on a 
nation-wide scale, and to the State to afford to the people 
the necessary facilities for the purpose by simplifying the 
rules and procedure for the transfer of land, and for the 
grant of Government subsidy and expert technical 
guidance for the construction and maintenance of school 
houses.” 

6 Basic Training Institutions 

"This Conference is of opinion that all Basic Train- 
ing Colleges and schools engaged in the work of train- 
ing teachers in Basic Education shall be residential 
institutions where the teachers under training shall live 
as a community and that each Basic Training institu- 
tion shall have the practising school attached to it, which 
wll make adequate arrangements for the raid-day meals 
of the children.” 

7. Adult Education 

"In the opinion of the Conference, it is time that the 
country' should make an all-out effort for adult educa- 
tion through all constructive actmties that the official 
and non-official agencies aie carrying on As in other 
spheres, this education should be ‘education for life’ and 
not confined to mere literacy.” 

8. Utilization of Basic School Products 

“\Miile the Conference recommends to the teachers 
and pupils to plan their production as a purposeful and 
educative actixdty, so as to fulfil the needs of the school 
community and the village community, and to reduce 
the need for an elaborate marketing organization, it 
^Iterates the recommendations made in the Zakir 
Husain Committee Report that the State take upon 
iteelf tlie responsibilitv for the uilization of the B^ic 
School products for its own purposes and for their dis- 
posal through a separate agenq' other than the school ” 




Section VI 


CLOSING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
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CLOSING ADDRESS 

As I have listened io\he debates and addresses given at 
this Conference, 1 have been conscious of a gieat and 
grotving conviction — that Baste Education has coine^ to 
stay, and that it is the one hope of Indian education 
to-day. If ive can make a success of Basic Education, 
Its implications in the pre-Basic and post-Basic stages 
will follow as night follows day. 

The distinction between method and ideal which 
Acharja Kiipalani stiessed in his address is a \aluable 
one The Basic Education technique is good in itself, 
as a teaching method it remains good even in the context 
of a different social order. But it can onl) be seen at 
Its best when it is worked out in the context of the 
nou-vioicnt and truthful social older foi which it was 
conceited Basic Education is in fact an eflicient tech- 
nique of teaching allied to a revolutionary social ideology 
This alliance we wish to maintain 

Education lias a dual aspect, it is both a consequence 
and a cause it is the uistruniciit and the cieator of the 
social Older 1 ei no one say that wc neither can nor 
should do aiiMlimg until we get the new Social Oidei. 
Revolutions, both good and bad. hate their tunes of 
picparatioii thc\ do not grow on tices The school- 
niastei is an agent of piepaiation. and ive can cicaie a 
iciohmon not merely through a sense of ui genet but 
also ihiough oiii quiet daily vork Do not go away 
thinking that we aic ploughing sand umil something 
happens clscwlicic It will not happen without us 
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sympathy. Their position is difficult, their duties may 
be unpopular. We have put in our best men to lead 
us, but we must not forget that tee provide them with 
their material. If their best is not good enough—ivell, 
they are reflecting like mirrors what we show them If 
they seem ineffective, it is because ive give them nothing 
better. We have a right to be critical of their achieve- 
ments— democracy thrives on criticism— but we have no 
right to be uncharitable. What is needed is a change 
in the environment and atmosphere in which they have 
to work— and that is for us to bring about. 

We should do our work with humility, and of all 
social workers, the teacher has the least right to be 
impatient. He must never lose heart Next to a 
mother, a good teacher has patience greater tlian all. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank Sri Avinashi- 
lingam for his great hospitality and for laying the founda- 
tions of Basic Education firmly and well in the Madras 
Presidency. In a good man's life a ministership is an 
episode. He has other work to do. I must also thank 
especially Sri K. Arunachalam and his wife, the teachers, 
the nameless volunteers, and the children If we can 
go back with love, and not only love but reverence, for 
the children, we shall be better teachers You never 
know what may lie hidden in any little child— a prophet, 
a seer, a leader of men. Last of all, I speak for you all 
when I thank Vinobaji for his interest in our work of 
whose faults he must be more conscious than any. j 

Zakir Hussain. 


M. P H (1^451 Ltd . Madras 2 




